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Northern Rivers 


Fk you look at a wall map of Eastern 

Canada, you will see a broken line 

meandering aimlessly, as it would 
seem, across the map, for all the world 
like the track of a fly across the window 
pane. This errant line, however, is 
very far from being a negligible thing, 
for it marks the height of land between 
rivers flowing into Hudson Bay and those 
emptying into the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence. One is tempted to develop 


the interesting possibilities, physical, 
political and economic, that might 
follow if some convulsion of Nature 


should radically change this line, but the 
present concern is not so much with the 
height of land as with the rivers flowing 
from it north and south. 

Many of us must have wondered why 


such an immense inland sea as Lake 
Superior should be fed by only com- 
paratively insignificant streams. In- 


deed, until those great tributaries of 
the St. Lawrence, the Ottawa, St. Maur- 
ice and Saguenay, are reached, all the 
rivers flowing south from the height of 
land are small. But that does not mean 
that they are either unimportant or 
uninteresting. Take the Montreal River, 
a characteristic bit of which forms the 
frontispiece. This typical northern 
river, which empties into the eastern 
end of Lake Superior, about 50 miles 
north of Sault Ste Marie, has the 
distinctive charm of its kind. 

There are two Montreal Rivers in On- 
tario, the best known being the chief 
tributary to the Ottawa in northern 
Ontario. This Montreal River, where the 
water-colour was made rises just south of 
Chapleau on the main line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and flows south-west 
into Lake Superior. On its way through 
a canyon, with solid rock rising pre- 
cipitously about three hundred feet into 
the air, the river plunges into a chasm to 


continue its wild course some seventy 
feet below. This picture was made 
from a point half way down the canyon 
as the morning light was finding its way 
into the deep recesses. 

A noticeable fact is that the head- 
waters of many of the south-flowing 
rivers either interlock with or approach 
so closely to the headwaters of rivers 
flowing to Hudson Bay, or to that great 
arm of it called James Bay, that for 
navigation purposes they practically 
form continuous waterways. Thus a 
man might travel by canoe from the St. 
Lawrence up the Saguenay to Lake St. 
John, then up the Ashwapmuchuan, 
over the height of land to Lake Mis- 
tassini, and down Rupert River to James 
Bay. Also he might paddle up the 
Ottawa and cross over to a branch of 
Moose River; or up the Michipicoten 
from Lake Superior, and descend to 
James Bay by another branch of the 
Moose; or, again, ascend Nipigon River 
from Lake Superior to Lake Nipigon, 
then by a small stream to the watershed, 
and down a branch of Albany River, 
and so once again to James Bay. Indeed, 
if you look at the map you will! see that 
James Bay resembles the hub of a wheel, 
with the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes forming half of an irregular rim, 
and water routes running like spokes 
from one to the other all the way from 
the Saguenay to the Nipigon. 

These northern thoroughfares played 
an important part in the early history of 
Canada. The Saguenay was first used 
as the first stage of a route to Hudson 
Bay by the Jesuit missionary, Charles 
Albanel, in 1671. Albanel ascended the 
Mistassibi from Lake St. John to its 
source near the height of land, and after 
portaging over to Lake Mistassini, 
descended Rupert River to its mouth. 
Probably he reached the shores of James 
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Bay not far from the site of the cabin 
built by Henry Hudson for his winter 
quarters in 1610. The Hudson’s Bay 


Company had erected its first trading 
post near the same place four years 
before Albanel’s journey. Louis Jolliet, 
who made the famous journey down the 
Mississippi with Marquette in 1673, 
followed Albanel from the Saguenay to 
James Bay in 1679, but by a somewhat 
different route 

Farther west, in 1686, the Chevalier 
Pierre de Troyes led an expedition from 
Canada against the posts of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. His route was from Mon- 
treal up the Ottawa to Lake Timiskam- 
ing, thence north to Lake Abitibi, where 
he built a trading post, and down the 
river of the same name to Moose 
Factory. With him went three members 
of the renowned Le Moyne family, 
Iberville, St. Helene and Maricourt, and 
a hundred men. They succeeded in 
surprising the little garrison at Moose 
Factory, and captured not only that fort 
but also Rupert and Albany. 

Still farther west, Pierre Esprit Rad- 
and his brother-in-law, Medard 
Chouart, in 1662, explored another 
water route to the north. Leaving Lake 
Superior, it appears that they ascended 
the Nipigon River to Lake Nipigon, and 
descended the Albany River to James 


isson 


Bay. Radisson wrote his journal in 
English, but it is such extraordinary 
English and his descriptions are so 


vague that it is difficult to say with any 
certainty where he went. Apparently, 
however, Radisson and Chouart re- 
turned to Quebec by much the same 
route followed later by Albanel. 

This journey had momentous results. 
Finding his own government apathetic 
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as to the trading possibilities of the Hud 
Bay country, Radisson went t 
England in 1665 and succeeded ji 
arousing the interest of a number ol 
prominent people, including Prince Rup 
ert. An expedition was equipped, sailed 
out to the Bay, and brought back such a 
rich cargo of furs that in 1670 King 
Charles II granted a charter to “The 
Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson's Bay" 
Thus, curiously enough, a Frenchman 
from Canada was the real founder of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, which still 
flourishes after an active life of 260 
years. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries British 
traders from Hudson Bay and French 
traders from Canada fought for the fur- 
trading privileges of this wilderness 
between the Great Lakes and Hudson 
Bay. Trading posts were built on many 
of the rivers flowing south as well 
upon those flowing north, and the rival 
traders used as trade thoroughfares the 
network of streams on either side of the 
height of land. After the cession of 
Canada to Britain a similar rivalry was 
carried on by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany and the North West Company, 
organized at Montreal, and the contest 
between men of the two British fur- 
trading corporations was as bitter as 
between the French and English, until 
in 1821 the two were merged in one 
company. 

To-day these northern rivers and lakes 
are navigated by motor craft, pulp and 
paper mills are being built upon their 
banks, a railway is being pushed north 
to James Bay, and air vessels cover ina 
few hours distances which once meant 
weeks of strenuous paddling. 


son 
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Unto the Hills 


By R. Brian MEREDITH 


OUNTAINS are not remote, un- 
approachable, inaccessible, are 
not so great as to be overwhelm 

ing, or so desolate as to be forbidding; 
man can enlarge and elevate his spirit 
to appreciate them; but to do so he must 
feel them under his feet, grasp them with 
his hands. 

The Himalayas, the Caucasus 
other great ranges may dwell 
in lofty desolation, may be 
hostile to man; but I cannot 
conceive of our Rockies being 
so. They were once, perhaps, 
but they have allowed man 
to have access, to penetrate 
and to dwell in their innermost 
heart, and they have remained 
untrammelled by his influence. 
Railways traverse their wild- 
est passes, hotels and bung- 
alow camps confront their pr 
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The cayuse, the mountain 
an individualist, the 
personality with preferences and prejud- 
ices hidden beneath an unkempt exter- 
“old soldier’’ in the subtlest 
sense. His peculiarities awaken at first 
in the rider vast latent forces of invec- 
tive and cause the veriest tvro to make 
blue with abuse. It is trying 
when he jockeys for position 
in the pack string or squeezes 
himself between roughbarked 
trees, jerks to and fro as he 
stops in mid-jog-trot to gobble 
some wisp of grass, or calmly 


pony, is 


possessor ot a 


ior—an 


the ai 


edges as close as possible to 
what seems to be the edge of 
eternity. The rider blessed by 
neither spurs nor patience suf- 
fers, but whether he carries a 
pack of canned food or a 
husky tenderfoot, the cayuse 
climbs like a cat, has an amaz- 


most attractive aspects, roads . 
native of Ottawa an as- 


and trails give passage to the — sociate editor of another ing faculty for judging the 
wayfarer, and yet in the very @nadian publication. He distance between two trees,, 
- - - was in the Rockies for the 


arrives at camp with his bur- 
den, finds food and water for 


Sum- 
oppor 


greater part of last 
mer, and had the 


proximity of man and all his 
works they are unmarked, un- 


- tunity of accompanying Rt - " ‘ 4 
altered, and for league upon Hon. L. S. Amery( former himself during the night, and, 
unmeasured league they are  ~<cretaty «ll State fol — belled and hobbled, is _ re- 

s as inlo ilfs and “A are ° - 
touched by nothing but the  Feuz, Swiss guide, on the trieved from among the tall 


hand of Nature. first ascentof MountAmery, timbers in the morning. With 


near the Columbia Ice " : 
Foremost among those cap- fields. Mr. Amery had the practically no attention he 
unusual experience of mak accomplishes faithfully the 


able of truly appreciating 
mountains are the climbers. 
Next, close upon if not beside 
them, are the trail riders. In both 
groups are many artists and writers. 
The first have opportunity to learn much 


ing a first ascent of a 


mountalr 


work that is required of him. 
And that is a lot. 

The best story illustrative of their 
often amazing powers of endurance is 
that of Dave McDougall’s pack horse, 


named after him 


about human nature and of themselves 
under stress of hardship, fatigue, and 
danger. The latter are observers of 
humanity under less intense conditions, 
but particularly are they students of 
horses, and, as the army puts it, of 
“animal management."" Anyone who 
has done much trail riding is sure to 
talk of the horses he has known. He will 
describe them in terms that no other 
tvpe of horse has earned, terms that are 
often unfit to print, and he will remember 
them as he has remembered no other 
breed of horse. 


<9 
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related to me, I think, by Jimmy 
Simpson, the popular packer who haunts 
the Bow Lake in Summer. Western fash- 
ion, the horse of Dave McDougall was 
always turned loose in Winter to fend 
for itself, and to obtain what nourish- 
ment it could from the grasses appearing 
through the snow. This practice, by 
the way, develops the hair on the upper 
lip, and causes the moustache-like growth 
otten remarkable upon some animals. 
One Winter the horse was frozen to death, 
and an Indian was allowed to skin him 
forthwith. In the Spring a bone dealer, 
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From a painting by Charles W. Simpson 


Descending about 1,200 feet in 
all, the booming, plunging, 
Takakkaw Falls in the Yoho 
Valley are amongst the finest of 


the world. 
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hearing of the carcass, applied for the 
bones. ‘“‘Sure,”’ said Dave, ‘‘Look over 
there in the next slough.”’ Soon, greatly 
excited, the man hurried back. He took 
[dave across the prairie, and there, more 
naked than he ever thought it possible 
for a horse to be, was his faithful pack 
horse quietly grazing on the fresh Spring 
shoots. The Spring air had revived him. 
In that condition the poor beast could 
scarcely be expected to survive, so, with 
great presence of mind, and no little 
ingenuity, Dave hurried to the barn, 
produced a couple of sheepskins, greased 
the horse, and neatly sewed the sheep- 
skins around him. The horse lived to a 
ripe old age. And, it is customary to 
conclude the story, ‘Dave used to shear 
him twice a year.” 

With the companionship of his horse, 
the trail rider is in effortless communion 
with Nature and enjoys a type of out- 
door life unknown in any other part of 
the country. There are hundreds, 
thousands, of miles of trail cut and con- 
structed throughout the various Nation- 
al Parks. Whether he has ambled along 
the frequented paths in the neighbour- 
hood of the chief resorts, travelled over 
some little known routesin company with 
the annual Trail Ride, or taken a more 
ambitious private venture under the 
guidance of a packer, the rider of Rocky 
Mountain trails feels himself effectively 
Westernized, feels that no other visitor 
to the Rockies can possibly have seen 
as much of them or can possibly have 
enjoyed them as keenly. 

For the ‘‘dude”’ the term applied to all 
non-workers on the trail—the life is 
ideal. While some luckless packer is 
out ‘‘wrangling’’, rounding up the saddle 
and pack horses, he drowsily shaves, 
rolls up his duds, and proceeds to put 
away a breakfast that would serve six 
civilized human beings in the city. He 
watches the animals being saddled and 
may make some ineffective attempts to 
help throw a diamond hitch over the 
packs. Throughout the day he just sits 
he does not even have to think—the 
horse does the rest. The reins scarcely 
need be touched. The tenderfoot feels 
himself in the position of a back seat 
driver. At noon-time, when sandwiches, 
fruit, tea or coffee help tide over until 
dinner, the pack train overtakes the 
riders and disappears up the trail in an 


aura of sizzling profanity. When the 
pack horses are seen again they are 
serving their insatiable appetites in a 
clearing, the packs have been broken up, 
a teepee erected and a light snack prep- 
ared as a prelude to a mighty evening 
meal. Darkness steals down the slopes, 
and round the campfire gather as inveter- 
ate and entertaining liars as ever matched 
yarns together, and the day ends in a 
glow of gentle hilarity. For the ‘‘dude”’ 
as I say, it is an ideal life. 

The trail rider may not reach the 
peaks, but short of the snows and 
glaciers there are few other regions in 
the mountains that he does not know. 
The trail cuts across the rude pasture 
land in the broad floor of a great valley, 
and the expanse of lofty peaks on either 
hand forms an unforgetable picture. It 
winds through the timber, fords a 
stream, and follows awhile within sight 
and sound of a tumultuous water course. 
It ascends, the slopes steepen and close 
in, there are fleeting vistas of the great 
valley behind, and perhaps an inkling 
of the shining peaks that lie beyond its 
farthest rim. The rough trail switches 
back and forth, and light shows through 
the trees above. A height of land is 
reached and passed, a new world is 
sensed beyond, and again it climbs 
upward. The spruce and lodge-pole pine 
thin out, larch appear, and then they 
too dwindle. The route leads up above 
the tree line to lovely upland prairies 
dotted with little lakes where the rainfall 
has been cupped in the slope, and clear 
clean winds blow the mustiness from the 
soul, and a strange upper world is rev- 
ealed. Valleys are far below veined by 
silver, the peaks appear to be upon the 
common plane, and disappear in blue- 
grey, snow-shot masses upon every 
hand. Perhaps the keen eye of the guide 
discerns a mountain goat upon a distant 
ledge; nearby cliffs softly echo the sound 
if, as well he might, the new-comer 
shouts his joy and allegiance to the 
inscrutable hills. 

Ranking third in the scale of those 
who become touched with the Rocky 
Mountain madness are people who hike 
about in the neighbourhood of the great 
resorts on their own two feet. There are 
very few who undertake more extensive 
expeditions, such as are practiced by a 
class of traveller in Switzerland, but 
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those who wil! tramp for even a few 
hours through unknown country when 
the hotel they have left is so comfortable 
are to be commended. The thought of 
meeting a bear is a mental hazard that 
enlivens the prospect, but they are 
rarely encountered, and accidents are 
nil. Grizzlies seldom come down from 
the upper slopes, and the black bears 
are amiable and cautious in character. 
Still, it is not a pleasant throught on 
a dark night; ‘“Algy met a bear,’’ one 
remembers, ‘““And the bear was bulgy, 
and the bulge was Algy.’’ I remember 
the cheery bear stories related by the 
man at the fan house at the mouth of 
the Connaught Tunnel, when I started 
up at dusk to find the camp of the Alpine 
Club at Rogers Pass. I was packing a 
large roll of bedding in addition to my 
rucksack of belongings, and speculated 
as to how fast I could run in an emer- 
gency. I had heard a man in a smoking 
compartment shortly before describe 
how he had paced a bear in his car one 
evening along the Banff-Windermere 
highway and that bruin had made a 
smart 45 up grade. I repeated the 
story in a news-despatch later, and 
the Public Ledger picked it up with the 


head, ‘“‘Them’s Fast Ba’ar in Them 
Hills.’ Certainly, I reflected, anxiously 
eying blackened stumps in the dim 


light, I could not out-strip them at that 
rate. It was with genuine relief that I 
reached the camp, after some horrible 
moments when I thought a light from 
the Hermit Hut, 2,000 feet higher 
up, marked its whereabouts. 

In another grouping, of course, is the 
tourist who explores the Rockies by 
charabanc and automobile. But not- 
withstanding, he, too, is a worshipper 
at the feet of the gods, for his enjoyment 
and amazement will be only a degree or 
so less than the others, and his enthusi- 
asm almost equal. His are the well- 
trodden ways, but in the Rockies they 
are none the less attractive. The main 
highways are from the motorist’s point 
of view magnificent. Thev are well 
graded, usually broad, smooth-surfaced, 
and well-marked. Running as they do 
chiefly through National Parks, they 
are kept in excellent repair, are marked 
by neat motor camps at intervals, and 
are free from the hideous sign-boards 
that commonly deface the popular high- 
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way. Amongst the luckiest of mortals 
is the driver who quietly pilots his own 
car over such sections of the Trans- 
Canada highway as are already con- 
structed in the Rockies, and explores the 
roads that are tributary to it. He needs 
must dope any nervous passenger, climb 
high on the waggon himself, and take 
his grades under compression, for the 
brakes unassisted are likely to dissolve 
into smoke under the strain of some of 
the long descents. There are drives 
from Calgary to and around Banff; or 
around Louise; on to Yoho, Emerald, 
and Golden; a loop that may be taken 
by continuing south to Windermere 
and back towards Banff by way of Rad- 
ium and Castle. There is the trip to the 
Waterton Lakes National Park. There 
is the trip so well known to Westerners 
clear through the mountains to the 
Pacific. The scenery en route is spectac- 
ular in the extreme, and some day fur- 
ther highways will be open into even 
finer country. The Selkirks will 
eventually be surmounted by the high- 
way, and the project of a road between 
Banff and Jasper probably will be ful- 
filled. What may be made possible is 
quite unique, but that is already avail- 
able is equalled in few other parts of the 
world. 

Though there be little excuse for 
alarm, if the nervous driver does not 
like to venture with his own car into the 
Rockies, he may safely entrust his 
family and himself to the care of the 
local drivers, whether it be in a private 
Packard or a homely charabanc. The 
regular sightseeing tours are well worth 
taking under any circumstances. 

Witnessing what railway and highway 
have done, apart from their economic 
achievements—to open up a small part 
of the Cordilleras and disclose new 
beauties to a wondering world of trav- 
ellers,—I cannot but put in a word for 
the much-maligned mountain railway 
and funicular. Most of us who have 
been in Switzerland have been able to 
attain great altitudes and lofty points of 
vantage through their aid, and certainly 
no one who has reached the Jungfrau 
plateau or the Gornergratt by this 
means regrets their existence. Tens 
of thousands of tourists are thus able to 
enjoy a panorama such as is ordinarily 
only the reward of the mountain climber, 
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From a painting by Charles W. Simpson. 


Mount Sir Donald, in the Sel- 
kirks range, older than the 


Rockies, but lesser known. 
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Mount Victoria and the icy 
slopes of the Victoria Glacter 
form the most striking feature 


of the view at Lake Loutse. 
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but the most selfish would 


and 
deny them a glimpse into this particular 


none 


paradise. Lake Louise in our own land 
would not attract the hosts it does 
were it not for the railway, the narrow- 
guage mountain railway, and the high- 
way that make it accessible. A peep 
over the roof of the Rockies should some- 
where be made possible. Sulphur Moun- 
tain at Banff could be another Rigi. I 
walked up there last summer to see the 
sun rise, and I think I must have been 
won over to the Mountain railway idea 
on that occasion. 

From the vantage of Sentinel Pass, 
the spirit of the mountains first appeared 
to me. There are palatial hotels and 
comfortable hotels, and cosy and con- 
venient cabin and bungalow camps; 
trains with the finest and most luxurious 
of equipment hurry through. A wealth 
of creature comforts discourage most 
forms of enterprise, and it is with the 
object of making people bestir them- 
selves that I write. There is swimming, 
golf, tennis, all the conventional pre- 
occupations, but most enjoyable of all, 
I think, are climbing, riding, walking, 
and motoring among the mountains. 

In this issue of the Journal are re- 
produced a number of paintings of the 
Rockies by Charles Simpson, the well- 
known Canadian artist. Let us look not 
only at them, but into them. Let the 
subtlety of their perspective tempt us 
from our proverbial arm-chairs into 
their very innermost heart, and beyond 
their highest range. 

Take Lake Louise: there, framed by 
pines, is the view that enthralls every 
traveller, a view that is classic, that 
is amongst the finest of the world. There 
is the lofty razor back ridge of Mount 
Victoria, its snowy slopes, and the vast 
Victoria glacier cradled in the apparently 
tiny hollow at its base. There are Lefroy 
and Fairview on the left ,and the Bee- 
hive on the right. There is the lake, 
Nature’s magic mirror that reflects each 
passing hue and whim of each passing 
hour, a chameleon that changes its very 
nature from emerald to steel, or from 
blue to mauve as it wills. It isa view that 
calls the guest at the Chateau to his 
window first thing in the morning, and 
keeps him marvelling in an easy chair 
the rest of the day. It is serene, it is 
stupendous. It is almost theatrical, 


w*) 
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artificial. Indeed, it might be a stage 
setting and the wall of Victoria a vast 
back drop. 

It seems a picture with little depth, all 
height and breadth. But take a boat or 
canoe and see how long is the little lake. 
Better still, walk beside it and beyond it 
towards this ‘‘back drop’. You will 
tramp for two, three hours. The pines 
give place to swampy growth where a 
little stream brawls down a jumble of 
rooks into the lake. The timber beyond 
is virgin. It lessens. You climb gradually 
into a barren land of rock and scree, a 
cool wind breathes past you, and you 
find yourself on a slope above the vast 
moraine covering the Victoria Glacier 
and entering into a vast cirque, an am- 
phitheatre, into the famous Plain of the 
Six Glaciers. The path leads to a trig 
little tea house maintained by the wife 
of one of the Swiss guides, and if you are 
‘‘game’’ you will get him or one of his 
confreres to take you on over Abbott's 
Pass, or even up to the top of Victoria. 

From Louise on foot or on horseback 
you should visit the Lakes in the Clouds, 
surmount Saddleback, and explore the 
depths of Paradise Valley to the beauti- 
ful Giant Steps. You should take a 
circle tour by horse of Wapta, O'Hara, 
Emerald, Yoho. You should take a 
short side trip by motor to the neighbour- 
ing Moraine Lake, and there, if you can 
possibly do so, stay awhile. 

Reflecting the rugged glacier scored 
wall of the Valley of the Ten Peaks, 
Moraine Lake is typical of a class of 
mountain lake not ordinarily readily 
visited by the casual traveller. There is 
a bungalow camp there where a stop of a 
few days is to be recommended. There 
are walks up to Consolation Lake where 
good fishing usually obtains, and others 
high up into Larch Valley or perhaps 
over Sentinel. There is a real climb 
available in Mount Temple, although 
it is not ranked as difficult by climbers, 
but a guide is needed if it is to be under- 
taken. In fact if any serious climbing is 
to be done the services of one of the half 
dozen experienced Swiss guides at Lake 
Louise should be requisitioned. There 
are some magnificent climbs to be had 
around there, about Moraine, and O’- 
Hara. But even the expert needs the 
assistance of a Swiss who, literally, 
‘knows the ropes.”’ They are fine men, the 
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Swiss guides, men who have been in 
this country for many years and who 
have accomplished some astounding 
feats of courage and fortitude in the 
course 0. their work, and who have 
each made many first, as well as 50th 
(figuratively) ascents. Their knowledge 
is of men as well as of mountains, for 
their handling of their charges in times of 
difficulty is of as great importance as 
their ability to overcome natural ob- 
stacles; and many an accident has been 
averted by their talent to cajole and to 
command. 

O'Hara, reached by a pony trail from 
\Wapta, is one of the gems of that part of 
the Rockies. But there are so many 
lovely spots that have their supporters 
and there are so many equally lovely 
spots that are lesser known, that it does 
not deserve to be placed before all others. 
Indeed I shall not say which of the pop- 
ular places are best in my mind, for I 
have seen so much that seemed finer 
among ranges where man is little known. 
The Egypt Lakes where the Trail 
Ride passed last season; Bow Lake 
where Jimmy Simpson makes his sum- 
mer headquarters; the Waterfowl Lakes, 
up and over the Bow Pass; the head of 
the Alexandra valley en route to the 
ice-fields; and the Castleguard meadows 

all seemed beyond compare when | 
saw each in turn. 

But toreturn to O'Hara, the loveliness 
of which has attracted such great paint- 
ers as Sargent, Richard Jack, and 
Simpson whose charming portrayals 
appear in this issue. There is a lot to do, 
and much rest to enjoy. There are walks 
up to Lake McArthur, to Oesa and the 
like. There are some splendid climbs, 
like Oderay, and rock work aplenty for 
the expert who wants to risk his neck in 
this fashion, and to some people the fact 
that, for a time one is away from the 
smell of gasoline and the sound of the 
radio is an added attraction. 

It was not long ago that the Yoho 
Valley and Takakkaw Falls could like 
O'Hara, be reached only by trail. In- 
deed, in the history of the country and 
the life of man, it was not so long ago 
that Tom Wilson was the first white man 
to wander into the Valley when the 
pioneer survey party was at work 
mapping the route for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for Tom Wilson is yet 


much alive, and much beloved of the 


little town of Banff. That is_ the 
way with the West, and with the 
Rockies. History was made there onl, 
yesterday. Its makers are yet alive, and 
some of those whose foresight, courage, 
and ingenuity made it possible to pene- 
trate the vast ranges and unite the Dom- 
inion with bonds of steel, are living to 
witness how truly great and beneficial 
was their handiwork. The Yoho was 
only recently opened up to the hurrving 
traveller, and a highway constructed as 
far as the Takakkaw Falls. From there 
the train continues for walker and rider, 
and an expedition up to the Twin Falls 
and back around by the High Line trail 
is called for. You should stay some little 
time at the camp within sight and sound 
of the booming, plunging Falls, walk up 
to the Summit Pass and along Wapta to 
Burgess Pass, living in surroundings you 
will never forget. Then you should go to 
Emerald Lake and settle down for a 
rest. 

There is no illustration of Emerald 
reproduced here, but it must not be 
neglected. It is one of the ‘show places’ 

like Banff and Lake Louise, but it is 
none the less beautiful, and the visitor 
will find it a haven of peace. 

Last of the paintings is that of Mount 
Sir Donald in the Selkirks. Older than 
the Rockies, the Selkirks are somewhat 
lower, and of a different geological 
character. Precipitation is heavier, 
growth greater, and the number of 
glaciers and snow-fields remarkable. 
Sad to say they are little known. The 
construction of the Connaught Tunnel 
apparantly killed Glacier as a resort and 
now the great National Park preserving 
that area has few visitors. Hundreds of 
thousands speed through by train, but 
until a highway is constructed, or some 
sort of accommodation made available 
there, it will remain neglected. The 
Alpine Club held its camp there last 
summer, for the climbing is excellent in 
the neighbourhood, and some parties 
made ascents of old Mount Sir Donald. 
“Sir Donald, he smokes his pipe,”’ the 
Swiss guides say when a plume of cloud 
streams to windward from its summit. 

But to return to my seat upon Sentinel 
Pass from which I have seen and said 
so much. I must be up and away. There 
is a long slope of heavy debris to des- 
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The Head of the Valley of the 
Ten Peaks, with Moraine Lake 
lying at the base of its scored 
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Lake O'Hara, set like an ex- 


quisite gem in the heart of the 
Roi ad De 





























UNTO THE HILLS 


cend; scree, then big rocks that are star- 
ted down easily. The faint path is for 
the most part completely obliterated. 
There are patches of snow to pass, 
scrubby timber, and then a long tramp 
down through the trees to the floor of 
Paradise Valley. Then, on the flat for a 
brief while, I shall look at the vast 
escarpment about me, listen to the fairy 
thunder of occasional avalanches, and 
find my way towards the Giant's Steps. 


uu 


of Charles Sim pse 
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With puny impudence I shall have my 
snack luncheon half-way down the flight 
with the water cascading past me, and 
then trudge for a long, long way down 
to the mouth of the valley and around 
the flank of Saddleback and Fairview to 
Louise. 

I shall arrive tired and footsore, but 
I shall not care, for I shall be mildly mad, 
touched by a gorgeous lunacy peculiar 
to the Canadian Rockies. 


the Hill tre reproduced by courtesy 
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Swimming Pool, 


Banff National Park. 
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Green Gold 


By D. Roy CAMERON 


HE value placed on things is gen- 


erally in direct ratio to their 
scarcity. What would Canadians 
think of an advertisement headed 
“Green Gold’’ and, on _ reading it, 


find it referring to an offer of bonds 
based on the profits to be derived from 
growing timber on_ barren 
hillsides ? Yet such advertise- 
ments meet the eye in Australia 
and New Zealand; and the 
species of timber to be grown 
are in large measure those 
which Nature has provided so 
lavishly to Canada. In fact, 
seed is obtained from our own 
Pacific Coast. New Zealand 
boasts of leading the world in 
forest planting, her program- 
mes, public and private, total- 





into belts, each of which has quite 
distinctive characteristics, and may be 
briefly described by reference to the 
predominant kind or kinds of timber 
occurring therein. 

For instance, in the Acadian belt we 
find the red spruce, a species largely 
restricted to this district and 
in the Carolinian belt, which 
is an extension of the great 
Ohio forest, we see the Ameri- 
can chestnut and other south- 
ern hardwoods not otherwise 
occurring in Canada. Both of 
these belts are northern ex- 
tensions of forests having 
much larger development in the 
United States. The northern 
hardwood belt is the country 
of the sugar maple, now most- 


ling over 75,000 acres per an- 


num. We, in Canada, lost 
through preventable forest 
fires over a million acres of 


young growth last year alone, 
an area planted for us by 
bounteous Nature, costing us 
nothing and apparently valued, 
so far as the general public 
concerned, at about the 
same figure. At least, if ‘‘ac- 
tions speak louder than words” 
our habitual carelessness with 


Is 


D. ROY CAMERON, 


was born at London, 
Ontario, 1888 An 
officer of the Dominion 
Forest Service since 
1912, he has had con- 
siderable experience in 
forest exploration and 
surveying in northern 
Manitoba and Alberta, 


and was for 10 years in 


charge of federal for 
estry activities in the 
railway belt of British 
Columbia In 1925 he 
was appointed Asso 
ciate Director t the 
Dominion Forest Ser- 


vice, Department of the 
Interior at Ottawa. He 
travelled extensively in 


ly cleared for farms. The great 
white pine area, which saw the 
rise and development of Can- 
ada’s lumber industry, has been 
mostly cut over and that tree 
has been largely replaced by 


spruce and hardwoods. 
The great northern forest, 
which as may be seen from 


the map, crosses Canada from 
Labrador to the Yukon, 
primarily a spruce country. 
From it in the future must be 
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fire points to that conclusion. Australia and New drawn an increasingly larger 
In the eyes of the rest of 4a/anddn tos ace = proportion of the pulpwood re- 

the _ peoples comprising the nl quired to feed our gigantic 

British Commonwealth of Na- _ ference paper mills. 

tions, Canada appears in the In the sub-Arctic belt we 


matter of forests, as uniquely favoured 
by fortune. They feel that we hold, or 
should hold, this wonderful heritage not 
solely for our own advantage, but in 
trust for the purposes of Empire. Shall 
we then look for a moment at our forest 
estate, and consider the part it has 
played and may play in our national life ? 
As the accompanying map will show, the 
Canadian forest has been classified into 
three great regions, namely, The Eastern, 
The Great Plains, and The Cordilleran. 
These main regions are in turn divided 

3 


ri 
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find a lightly wooded country in which the 
spruce is still the dominant tree, but here 
so scattered and slow-growing as to be 
of little commercial value for other than 
local use. It however, of great 
importance as a producer of furs. On 
he north it merges gradually into the 
Arctic prairies, once referred to as the 
“barren lands’’. 

Turning now to the Great Plains 
Region, the open prairie merges into the 
semi-prairie belt which is a country of 
scattered poplar bluffs, in places extend- 
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Water-power and pulpwood are the two great natural resources of Northern Ontario. 
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Royal Canadian Air Force Photograp! 


Here we see 


falls on the Albany River and extensive spruce pulpwood forests on either side. 


ing into considerable areas of poplar 
forest. This type in turn merges into 
the northern spruce forest already des- 
cribed, and which has seen important 
lumbering developments in the past. 
With the recent establishment of a pulp 
and paper industry in Manitoba, it is 
coming into prominence in that field 
also. 

Two outstanding features characterize 


the Cordilleran region. The first is 
that the tree species are with few 
exceptions, distinct from those found 


elsewhere in Canada. The second is that, 
as might be expected, an intricate and 
complex mixture of forest types is en- 
countered. This is due to the many 
changes in climate and environment 
found in this mountain country. The 
Rocky Mountain belt was originally 
covered with Engelmann spruce, a near 
relative of the white spruce of the north- 
ern forest. Unrestricted forest fires in the 
past have, however, largely replaced this 
spruce with lodgepole pine. The interior 
wet belt is a country of heavy precipita- 


tion mostly in the form of winter snowfall 
Here we find western cedar and western 
hemlock as the most important timber 
trees, although Douglas fir and other 
western conifers also occur. 

The interior dry belt is another north- 
ern extension of a type of country 
covering an enormous area in the United 
States. It is so deficient in precipitation 
as in some parts to approximate to 
desert conditions. The western yellow 
pine, an important commercial timber, is 
found in Canada only in this belt. 
North of the dry belt is the so-called 
northern forest belt of British Columbia, 
a country of Engelmann spruce and 
lodgepole pine, similar to the Rocky 
Mountain belt, but here of a much 
better quality. 


On the western slopes of the Coast 
ranges and on Vancouver Island, we 
find the highest development of forests in 
Canada. Here the Douglas fir reaches its 
optimum, and has associated with it 
other timbers of the first importance, 
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amongst which may be mentioned west- 
ern cedar, western hemlock, sitka spruce 
and western white pine. 

The above is a brief description of the 
geographical distribution of the main 
forest types in Canada. The area covered 
amounts to approximately 1,150,000 
square miles, but of this only about 
310,000 square miles can be considered as 
commercially valuable at the present 
time. The hope of the future lies in the 
area of 550,000 square miles now covered 
with valuable young growth, which if 
properly cared for will in due course 
produce merchantable timber. 

Unfortunately, there is no accurate 
record of the extent of our timber sup- 
plies, but from the best information 
available, it is estimated that there are 
about 382 billion feet board measure of 
softwoods together with about 800 million 


cords of smaller material. The broad- 
leaved species or hardwoods total nearly 
42 billion feet board measure and more 
than 300 million cords of smaller material. 
While this constitutes only a vestige of 
the original timber wealth of Canada, 
these figures show that we still have 
an asset of enormous value. When we 
turn, however, to a consideration of 
what we are doing with this asset, some 
striking points arise. For instance, we 
find that industry uses 12.9 billion feet 
board measure each year, and to this, 
unfortunately, must be added enormous 
losses through fire, insects, and other 
causes, which are estimated to add 
another 7.3 billion feet board measure to 
the annual drain. 

With so many variables entering into 
the equation it is not correct to prophesy 

(Continued on page 388) 





Roya! Canadian Air Force Photograph. 


The Paugan Falls power development on the Gatineau River, Quebec, generates hydro-electric 
energy to turn the wheels of industry in Toronto, nearly 300 miles distant. Above the dam m1y be 
seen booms of spruce pulpwood destined to feed the great mill at Ottawa. 
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Dominion Forest Service Photographs. 


The art of man can increase timber production, but the best methods to be pursued can only be 

discovered by scientific research. These two illustrations taken from the tdentical spot show a 
sample plot area before and after treatment. The treatment has consisted of thinning out the stand of 
the defective trees and those of inferior value so that the remainder will have better opportunity for 

growth and development 
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P. L. Lyford, Vancouver, Photograph. 
t 


The great size of the timber in the Coast District of British Columbia requires special logging 
methods and the work is practically all done by machinery. Here the donkey engine 1s loading logs 
on flat-cars for transport to the mill 





R. M. Eassie, Vancouver, Photograph. 
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Modern methods of | 
high-lead logging in 
British Columbia 
demand the use of 
spar trees to which 
the rigging ts attach- 
ed. The logger is top- / 
ping a Douglas fir, ) 
220 feet tall. He has 
already cleared the 
stem of all branches. 





National Deve'orment Bureau Photograph. 
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A woodland road winding through a virgin stand of Douglas fir on Vancouver Island. 
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Dominion Forest Service Photograph 
In this case repeated fires of great severity have not only totally destroyed all the timber, but have 
burned away the very soil itself, leaving a desert incapable of producing anything for hundreds of 


years. Thts ts the last stage in forest devastation by fire 





Ontario Forestry Branch Photograph. 
This scene in the Georgian Bay region of 
Ontario shows in the immediate foreground a 
red or Norway pine, a stectes whose timber 
ts second only in value to the white fine. 


Dominion Forest Service Photograph. 


This tall white pine over 140 feet in height, 
growing in Algonquin Park, Ontario, ts a 
relic of the arcient forest 
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Ontario Forestry Branch Photograph 

This is not Douglas fir in British Columtia, Besides Douglas fir, hemlock and cedar, the 

but sugar maple in south-western Ontarto, a British Columtia forests produce the western 

} remnant of the original stand of virgin hard white pine, a very valuable species, the timber 

woods such as the early pioneers had to of which has qualities practically identical 
clear in the first settlement of the country with that of the eastern white pine. 


British Columbia Forest Branch Photograph. 








Dominion Forest Service Photograph. 


This is the primeval forest now rapidly 
disappearing under the combined efforts of fire and the axe. 


A virgin stand of white pine in Algonquin Park, Ontario. 
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Royal Caradian Air Force Photograp! 
City people seeking summer relaxation naturally choose forest areas to build their summer homes, as 


the above s ene in tie 


(Continued from page 381) 
the duration of our timber supplies on 
the basis of the arithmetical answer 
obtained by dividing the sum of our 
annual use and wastage into the total 
estimates of supplies. Nevertheless, we 
may obtain some indication of the 
future in this way, and may with good 
reason state that, unless present condi- 
tions alter materially for the better, 
many of the children of to-day will live 
to see the end of Canada’s timber supply. 
We may take it for granted that by that 
time the generous provisions made by 
Nature will have been largely dissipated, 
and we will be under the necessity of 
producing by cultural methods the 
greater proportion of the timber to be 
used in this country. Unfortunately, 
forestry is a long-term proposition, and 
it will not suffice to wait until our present 
supplies are gone to begin the building 
up of a new forest estate. As a matter of 
fact, the time has already come when 
Canada should be laying plans for the 


Muskoka Lakes tllustrates 


future; plans based not on present sup- 
plies or present values, but on a critical 
analysis of the situation as it will exist 
half a century hence. 

In a young and growing country like 
Canada,—a land standing on the thresh- 
old of nationhood with all its future be- 
fore it,—50 years is a very short inter- 
val of time. Just how short it is, we, in 
the hurry and bustle of the present day, 
are prone to forget. For instance, casting 
our minds back into the early history of 
the British Isles, we vaguely remember 
that there was a time of the Roman 
occupation. As a matter of fact that 
occupation endured for some 400 years, a 
period of time longer than the interval 
between the discovery of Canada and the 
present day. What Canada does with 
respect to the application of sound 
forestry principles to her forest estate 
within the next generation or so is bound 
to have an enduring effect on her destiny. 
Whether we know it or not, we are at the 
parting of the ways, and if we may place 
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any weight in the experience of older 
countries, we must choose the path 
which leads to scientific management of 
our forests. 

Let it not be thought that nothing has 
been accomplished. Due to our peculiar 
climatic and forest conditions, the 
taming of the ‘‘fire fiend’’ has necessarily 
been the first essential. While this great 
problem has not yet been solved, still 
remarkable progress has been made. 
In detection and suppression of fires 
Canada is to-day second to no country in 
the world. Every contrivance which the 
art and ingenuity of man can devise has 
been applied to our problem. Fire 
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fighting is now almost a profession in 
itself, involving the use of mechanical 
equipment, motor and air transport, 
telephone and wireless. Lookout stations 
dot our forests, trails and roads have 
been opened up through them, and in 
the great northern forest particularly, 
the fire fighter has taken to the air, be- 
cause in this region the presence of 
innumerable lakes and waterways facili- 
tates operation of hydro-aircraft. In 
one all-important direction are we still 
behind, namely, in fire prevention. 
Ninety per cent of the fires causing 
damage to our forests are the result of 
human carelessness and neglect. The 





Aerial photographs greatly facilitate the mapping of timber areas. 


Royal Canadian Air Force Photograph. 


This vertical picture taken in 


the fall when the leaves of the hardwoods were turned, illustrates the ease with which hardwoods may be 


distinguished from the more valuable contfers such as spruce and pine. 


The location is on the 


Petawawa Forest Experiment Station near Chalk River, Ontario. 
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Royal Canadian Air Force Photograph. 


The presence of innumerable lakes and waterways in the great northern forest regions of Canada 
makes it possible to base protection from forest fires on the use of aircraft. 


This ts a refuelling base 
at Thicket Portage in the Nelson River District of Northern Manitoba, where the Royal Canadian 


Ar Force co-operates with the Dominion Forest Service in aerial fire protection 





National Development Bureau Photograph. 
A scene on the Gatineau River just north of Ottawa. 


A typical log-jam. 
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R. M. Vassie, Vancouver, Photograph 


The most important industry in British Columbia is lumbering. This is a typical sawmill on 
Vancouver Island 


_- 


Quebec Forest Service Photograph. 
The forests of Quebec contribute largely to the prosperity of that great Province. These govern- 
ment scalers are measuring timber, cut on the north shore of the St. Lawrence. 
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P. L. Lyford, Vancouver, Photograph. 
A stand of sitka spruce in the Coast District 
of British Columbia. This ts the tumber 
which was so much in demand for aeroplane 
stock during the world wir 


P. L. Lyford, Vancouver, Photograph. 
Appearance of a British Columbia forest 
while felling of the timber 1s in progress. 
This ts a stand of western hemlock on an 
island up the coast from Vancouver. 








Dominion Forest Service Photograph 
Many persons will be surprised to learn that 
lumbering ts a very important industry in the 
so-called Prairie Provinces, large parts of 
which are covered with commercial timber 
This is an iced road specially prepared and 
maintained for the hauling of large loads of 
logs. 


people of Canada have still to be 
educated to an appreciation of the 
value of our forest resource and its 
influence, direct or indirect, on the wel- 
fare of every citizen. How many persons, 
for example, realize that the stocks and 
bonds of our paper industry, so widely 
held throughout Canada, are based, in 
the final analysis, on the care and pro- 
tection afforded to the spruce and balsam 
growing in our northern forests. Dissi- 
pate its raw material supply, and the 
whole fabric of our greatest manufac- 
turing industry inevitably falls to the 
ground, 


Certain it is that the forest fire problem 
can never be solved without the full 
assistance and co-operation of the 
people of Canada. 

From year to year it is becoming more 
strikingly apparent that Canada is des- 
tined to be the playground of North 
America even as Switzerland is the play- 
ground of Europe. Increasingly each 
year the tourist tide rolls over the 
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Dominion Forest Service Photograph. 


The greatest enemy of the forest 1s fire 
This 1s the result of a fire running through 
green timber. The situation here 1s not 
hopeless as Nature will provide a new crop 
from seeds stored in the sotl or from un- 
damaged cones remaining unburned on the 
dead timber. Time, and protection from 
further similar disasters, ts essential. 


borders and floods into the great north- 
land, with the result that to-day the 
tourist traffic is becoming one of our 
most important sources of revenue. The 
attractiveness of our north country is 
based primarily on the forest. Aside 
from the scenic aspect, it tempers the 
extremes of Summer heat, harbours 
game, and, by regulating stream flow, 
conserves proper conditions for fishing. 
These subsidiary forest advantages have 
not yet been appreciated at their face 
value by the general public. They form, 
however, a strong additional argument 
for the development of effective forest 
conservation policies. 

By reason of the special interest taken 
in the matter by the Minister in charge, 

(Continued on page 400) 
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P. L. Lyford, Vancouver, Photograp! 





A young stand of western hemlock showing 
the wonderful height growth of the timber 
on the British Columha coast 





British Columbia Forest Branch Photograph. 
The dry belt of British Columbia produces 
the western yellow pine, a large specimen of 
which ts seen in the foreground. This isan 
important commercial species in British 
Columbia. 
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Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau Photograph. 





The donkey engine in the background hauls the timber to the head of the log chute from where it ts sent 
down tnto the waterway in the foreground. This is a scene on Vancouver Island. 
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Cuebec Forest Service Photograph. 


This is not a tropical jungle, but a scene in the heart of the spruce pulpwood forests in Northern 
Quebec. It shows what Nature can do tf forest fires are kept out. 
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Dominion Forest Service Photograph. 


nder modern methods of fire protection a special organization is developed for the discovery and 
alton of fires. This ts a lookout cabin on the top of a mountain peak in Alberta. The cabin 1s 
connected by telephone with the ranger’s headquarters many miles away, and the lookout man 


stationed permanently throughout the summer season, ts able to telephone instantly the location of 


any fire within his field of vision The severe electric storms to which the mountains are subject 
makes special insulation of the exposed lookout cabin necessary. The lightning conductor and 
cress Wi f he Seen wine? ran 1 lhe corners of the walls 
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2 : 
Dominion Forest Service Photograph. 
Until the advent of the aeroplane within the last few years, forest surveyors making explorations 


in the north country were compelled to follow the waterways. These timber cruisers are running a 
rapids, as part of the ordinary routine of moving camp. 
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British Columbia Forest Branch Photograpn. 


The forests in the interior of British Columbia produce enormous quantities of cedar telephone and 
telegraph poles of the highest quality. Here, on the upper waters of the North Thompson River, 
poles of large size are being loaded on flat-cars. 
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on Se i Se os 
National Development Bureau Photograph. 
In the old days huge quantities of white pine in the form of square timbers were rafted down the 


Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers to Quebec. Here is an old-time view of such a raft. Timbers of 
the huge size seen on this raft are, unfortunately, no longer obtainable in any quantity. 
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Royal Canadian Air Force Photograph. 


The Hudson Bay Railway crossing the Nelson River near Manitou Rapids. Also interesting in 
depicting the ease with which itis possible to segregate timbered and non-timbered areas from the air. 





Dominion Forest Service Photograph 


The great northern forest provides a means of livelihood for numerous bands of Indians. The 
teepees and the dogs are both typical of the Indian camp. 
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Quebec Forest Service Photograph. 


“Drivers’’ working at the foot of White Rapids, St. Maurice River, Que. 
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Quebec Forest Service Photograph. 


The settlers in Northern Quebec find profitable employment during the winter months in the woods 
operations. Pulpwood is here being hauled to a landing from whence it will be put into the river 
and driven to the mills. 
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(Continued from page 393) 


the Hon. Chas. Stewart, the Department 
of the Interior through the Forest 
Service has been able to develop in the 
course of the last decade a _ strong 
forestry research organization. With the 
release from routine administrative re- 
sponsibilities coming as a result of the 


return of natural resources to the 
Western Provinces, further concentra- 
tion on research problems may be 


expected of the Forest Service in the 
future. Already, important accomplish- 
ments have ensued and these have been 
supplemented by research activities in 
several provincial administrations. The 





Ontario Forestry Branch Photograph. 


The yellow birch is perhaps Canada’s most 
valuable hardwood; great quantities of 
tt are used in the furniture trade and for 
high-class flooring. 
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Dominion Forest Service Photograph. 


In the prairie country the lookout cabins are 
replaced by lookout towers. 


result is that sufficient progress has now 
been made to give us a working con- 
ception as to how our forests should be 
managed. That knowledge can be ap- 
plied just as soon as the people of Canada 
desire it. In particular, it is recognized 
that the basic forestry principle of 
“sustained yield’”’ which is the ordinary 
business procedure of retaining our 
capital intact and living on the interest 
therefrom is just as sound a policy for 
Canada as for Sweden, France or any 
other civilized country. It implies that 
we should manage our forests so as to 
extract from them a quantity of timber 
not greater than the amount added 
thereto annually by the natural pro- 
cesses of growth. 


Of what avail, however, can manage- 
ment be until there is a certainty that 
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forest fires can no longer threaten the protection, the end is in sight. You, 
whole enterprise. Given forest protec- Readers, are personally concerned. Are 
tion, there is yet time for Canada to you willing to do your part to help 
ensure her forestry future; lacking forest fireproof Canada’s forests ? 





Royal Canadian Air Force Photograph. 


Pulp and paper making constitutes Canada's greatest manufacturing industry. This is an aerial 
view of a modern pulp and paper plant in the province of New Brunswick. 
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Map prepared by National Develotment Bureau, Department of the 
Interior, showing territory dealt with in the article beginning on the 
next page 








Where B.C. Ends and Alaska Begins 


By Reece H. Hacue 


ROM a point a few miles South of 

the 55th parallel of latitude on the 

rugged Western coast of North 
America a narrow arm of the Pacific 
Ocean, bounded on either side by tower- 
ing, glacier-enshrouded mountains, pene- 
trates some 70 miles inland in a North- 
easterly direction. 

This ocean inlet, known as Portland 
Canal, marks the boundary between the 
South-eastern extremity of the 
panhandle of Alaska and the 
North-western portion of Brit- 
ish Columbia. A mile from 
its termination stand the border 
towns of Hyder, B.C., and 
Hyder, Alaska, and at its head 
is the thriving Canadian min- 
ing town of Stewart. 

The territory adjacent to 
Stewart and the two Hyders, 
while mountainous and formid- 
able in the extreme, is very 
much before the public eve at 
present, owing to the discover- 





Placer and lode mining have been 
important industries in British Columbia 
for nearly three-quarters of a century, 
but it was not until 1898 that the first 
prospectors invaded the Portland Canal 
section. In the early Spring of that year 
a ship called the “Discovery” left 
Seattle with 68 men on board. Supplies 
for six months were carried and the 
expedition was under the charge of a 
man named Bruges, who 
claimed to have previously 
visited Portland Canal and as- 
sured his companions that he 
knew of occurrences of placer 
in that locality equally as rich 
as those of the Yukon. 

Bruges’ party landed near 
the present site of Stewart and 
dismissed the ship. For six 
weeks they remained at their 
original camp and as the 
leader displayed no inclination 
to lead them to the promised 
placer, dissatisfaction set in, 


and eventually an ultimatum 
was delivered to Bruges that 
unless he took three or four of 
the men to the place where it 


ies there of gold, silver, copper 
and other metals. : pee 
- : ~ iS aI ustra n py Dirth 

At one time it was possible {na was a reporter for 
to proceed the Portland  variousAustralian news 


HAGUE 


REFCE H 


up 

: , papers until 1914. With 

Canal to Stewart on coastal the outbreak of war he occurred there would betrouble. 
joined = the Common 


That night Bruges, with two 
other men, took the only boat 
which the party had and left 


steamers from Vancouver and 
Prince Rupert, but the Stew- 
art wharf, at which passengers 


wealth military forces 
In 1918 he organized a 
commercial publicity 
campaign in London for 
the Australian Govern- 


were wont to disembark, MYS- ment. He came to Can- for Northern Alaska. The re- 
teriously disappeared a few ds as ie ae mainder of the party divided 
years ago. A local legend has of two years absence into small groups, some pro- 
: “down under” has de- . 


specting for placer and a few 


it that an enterprising whale, 
remaining at Portland Canal 


of an inquisitive or acquisitive 


voted the greater part 
of the past 11 years to 
travelling in Canada 
and writing about it. 





turn of mind, became entangled 
with the wharf when inspect- 
ing it too closely and, being unable to ex- 
tricate itself, swam out to sea with the 
structure on its back. 

While this legend lacks verification, 
the fact remains that the Stewart wharf 
is no longer in existence, and ships put- 
ting into Portland Canal now berth at a 
pier built at the junction of the two 
Hyders by the Premier Gold Mining 
Company. 


to whipsaw lumber for boats 
in which they returned down 
the coast. 

Included in the expedition were two 
coloured men named Brightwell and 
Cook. The latter had some knowledge 
of hard-rock mining and while no placer 
of any importance was discovered, he 
located float and ledges of ore in place a 
few miles North-east of Stewart. When 
Cook was leaving the district he en- 
countered a man named Rainey, whom 
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Portland Canal with British Columbia mountains in foreground and Alaskan moun! 





Pm 


dé 


fains 


in background. 


he told of the ore occurrences, and the 
latter immediately proceeded to the 
locality and staked a group of claims. 


“Dad” Rainey, as he came to be 
known in later years, was the first man 
to settle on what later became the 
townsite of Stewart and until recent 


years he lived in a log cabin at the foct 
of Mount Dolly, one of the highest peaks 
in the district. Year after vear “Dad” 


Rainey prospected on Dolly Mountain, 
but without meeting with any great 
measure of success. 

The oldest inhabitant of Stewart 
from the point of residence is William 
Noble, who in 1°02 with a prospector 
known as “Pap” Stewart proceeded 
up to the head of Portland Canal, where 
they found Rainey living in solitude. 
The latter agreed to join them in 





Photograph by International Boundary Commission. 
Wharf at Stewart. 
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Photograph by Geological Survey, Ottawa 


Camp 1, Premier Mines, Stewart, B.C 


mining for placer on Bitter Creek, a 
tributary of Bear River which empties 
into Portland Canal. The three men 
trenched Bitter Creek from rim rock to 
rim rock and came to the conclusion 
that there was no gold in paying quan- 
tities. Later that year other prospectors, 
including a man named John Stewart, 
arrived and commenced staking claims. 


Bob, 
two 


Later John Stewart's brother, 
arrived and it was after these 
Stewarts that the town was named. 

In the succeeding few years many 
claims were staked but it was not until 
1910 that a real mining boom occurred 
and resulted in a mad era of wildcat 
stock speculation, which did the district 
a great deal more harm than good. 





Photograph by Western Canada Airways, Ltd. 


Stewart, B.C., from the distance. 
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Photograph by Western Canada Airways, Ltd 


Head of Portland Canal. 











Photograph by Internationa! Boundary Commission 


Entrance to Portland Canal. 
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Photograph by International Boundary Commission 


Bear River, Stewart 





Photograph by Western Canada Airways, Ltd. 


Portland Canal looking South from a point about 10 miles South of Stewart. 
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A pack-train crossing a glacier in 


Following the boom period a reaction 
set in and the district was condemned 
by engineers after superficial examina- 
tions under conditions with which thev 
were not familiar. It was the success 
which attended the development of the 
Premier Mine—one of the wonder mines 





The old home of “Dad” Rainey, the first 
settler, where the town of Stewart now stands. 


the Portland Canal mining area 


of Canada—which revived confidence in 
the Portland Canal section and resulted 
in prospectors invading a large area on 
both sides of the International Boundary 
line. Such an impetus has been given to 
mining in the Portland Canal zone in 
recent vears that during the Summer of 
1929 more than 40 mining companies 
and syndicates were carrying out explor- 
in the 


ation and development work 
district. 
The Premier was originally staked 


during the boom of 1910, but was re- 
linquished by more than one company 
before it was put on a production basis. 
Since 1919 it has been producing steadily 
and has paid more than $14,000,000 in 
dividends on a_ capitalization of 
$5,000,000. 


Although the Premier mine is situated 
in British Columbia, the greater part of 
the 12 miles of road connecting the 
property with Hyder, B.C., runs through 
Alaskan territory, and practically all of 
the overhead tramway which transports 
ore from the mine to tidewater, is in the 
United States zone. This tramway 
which is 11% miles in length, is the 
longest single drive tramway in the 
world. Twenty-three miles of continuous 
cable is constantly in use, and in addition 
to taking ore to the wharf the tramway is 
used for transporting supplies to the 
mine. 
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The country contiguous to Stewart 
and the two Hyders principally compris- 
es ranges of precipitous mountains, and 
the roads, which are gradually being 
constructed into the most promising 
mineral areas, have been built at great 
expense. They abound in steep grades ™~ 
and hairpin curves and only skilled 
drivers attempt to negotiate them in 
motor Cars. 

Regular taxi services operate betwe:n 
Stewart and the Premier and other mines 
in the district. The drivers strenuously 
object to paying the fee which the law 
demands every time a taxi crosses tle 
International Boundary. Consequently 
a tourist will leave Stewart in a motc 
car bearing a Canadian license plate, 
but at the boundary he and the driver 
will alight, walk across the line and 
enter a car equipped with an American 
license plate. In this car they will pro- 
ceed to their destination and on the 
return journey the procedure is reversed. 

A large proportion of the homes in 
Hvder, B.C. are built on piles over the 
Portland Canal and Stewart is on the 
water front. At times in the past when 
Hyder has been a scene of activity and 
things have been quiet at Stewart, Buildings at the Premier Mines. 
residents of the latter town have loaded 
their houses on barges and moved them was on the wane, the barges were again 
down the Portland Canal to Hyder. called into use and the houses taken 
Then, when Stewart revived and Hyder back to their former sites. As Stewart 








Photcgraph ty International Boundary Commission 
Scene along Portland Canal. 
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Photograph by Western Canada Airways. Ltd 


Salmon River Valley. 


is the most active town of the two at Mount Dolly towers over Stewart to 
present, it is there that most of the the South and Mount Rainey to the 
Canadian population of the district is North, the latter peak being named 
now centered. after the first resident of the district. 





Photograph by Geological Survey 


Mill buildings and bunk house, Camp 4, Premier Mines, Stewart, B.C. 
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Pack-dogs in the interior country out from Portland Canal. 





Photograph by Western Canada Airways, Ltd. 
Bear River Valley looking North from over Stewart, B.C. 
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Mount Rainey is one of the wonders of 
the world, rising straight up from salt- 
chuck without a single break to an 
elevation of more than 6,000 feet. 

If it happens to bea fineday when you 
are in Stewart you will see, perched in 
what seems to be a most precarious pos- 
ition at an elevation of some 4,500 feet 
on Mount Rainey and directly over- 
looking the town, what appears to be a 
doll’s house. In reality this is the Silver- 
ado Mine building and above it, to the 
right, is a formidable glacier. I inwardly 
reflected that | would certainly prefer 
to be elsewhere in the event of that 
glacier ever seriously deciding to move 
its quarters, as glaciers have a habit of 
doing. As a matter of fact this glacier 
is gradually and circumspectly receding, 
and the recession has laid bare the most 
promising ore yet found on the Silverado 
property. 

With regard to the recession of glac- 
iers, an interesting phenomenon is occur- 
ring in the vicinity of Glacier Bay, 200 
miles up the Alaskan coast from the foot 
of the Portland Canal. When the Alaska- 
British Columbia boundary was decided 
upon, Stewart was the most Northerly 
port in British Columbia territory, other 
ocean inlets further up the coast failing 
to penetrate through the Alaskan pan- 
handle. Gradually the glaciers in Glacier 





Bay are receding, however, and two new 
inlets known as Reid and Tarr Inlet are 
now open, the latter extending for nearly 
a mile into Canadian territory. As 
towering glaciers lead into Tarr Inlet 
from all directions, they at present 
preclude the possibility of establishing 
connection from tidewater to the inter- 
ior of British Columbia, but as recession 
continues this may prove _ possible. 
Northern Canada may thus gain another 
seaport, and travellers to the Yukon 
and portions of Northern British Col- 
umbia will be saved the necessity of 
travelling through Alaska with the 
attendant red tape. 

Records in the possession of the Can- 
adian Department of Public Works 
cover the recession of the Glacier Bay 
glaciers for 135 years. When Captain 
George Vancouver was engaged in the 
first survey of the British Columbia 
coastline he reported glacier formations 
extending practically to the entrance of 
Glacier Bay. Twenty years later Indians 
reported that the ice-front had receded 
15 miles, and in 1894 there was 20 miles 
more of open water. 

By 1912 the ice-front was still in 
Alaskan waters, but had reached within 
one mile of the International Boundary. 
Seeing the possibility of a Canadian port 
being made available the Public Works 


In the Portland Canal section, prospectors find it advisable to erect their tents behind rock shelves 
as a protection against boulders falling from higher points on the mountains. 
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B.C. Silver Mine, 


Department despatched their district 
engineer stationed at Victoria, Mr. 
]. P. Forde, to Glacier Bay in 1925 and 
he found that at last Tarr Inlet had 
extended into British Columbia. On a 
subsequent visit in 1928 Mr. Forde 
found that there was only a compara- 
tively small amount of floating ice in 
Glacier Bay and Tarr Inlet and naviga- 
tion in those waters was practically safe 
during daylight. He reported that ice 
had not been known form over any 
part of Glacier Bay or adjoining inlets 
during the coldest weather, due to the 
presence of water from the warm Japan- 
ese current. 

Prospecting in the Portland Canal 
section is difficult and the development 
of mines is slow and expensive, owing 
to the physical disadvantages of the 
country, but this has not deterred 
prospectors in their hundreds and rep- 
resentatives of mining comps nies in their 
scores from investigating the potentiali- 
ties of the area. Comparatively little 
prospecting can be carried out on 
the lower slopes of the mountains on 
account of the heavy growth of timber 
and underbrush, and consequently a big 
proportion of the mineral discoveries are 
made above the timber line, at an 
elevation of anywhere from 5,000 to 
8,000 feet. At these heights glaciers are 


Photograph by Geological Survey, Ottawa 


ewart, B.C. 


common and cover extensive areas of 
mineralized territory. Prospectors have 
to take precautions against the large 
boulders which frequently become dis- 
lodged from the mountain tops and roll 
down into the valleys. In choosing sites 
for ténts or cabins in the mountains 
prospectors usually decide upon the 
under side of very large boulders, so that 
other rocks, falling from a higher level, 
will bounce upon these protecting rock 
shelves and spin harmlessly over the 
roofs of their abodes 


During the Winter months prospect- 
ing or surface mining work is impossible 
owing to the heavy snow-fall, as much as 
80 feet of snow falling during the Winter 
in some parts of the district. Only when 
a mine reaches the underground develop- 
ment stage can work be carried on 
throughout the year. 


Stewart and the two Hyders are 
progressive little towns, supplied with 
electric lighting and other modern con- 
veniences, but in outward aspect, with 
their wooden sidewalks and log and 
frame buildings, they are not unlike 
the frontier towns of an earlier period. 
Considering the large floating populs ition, 
consisting principally of mining men 
from all parts of the world, Stewart 
and the Hyders are quieter and better 
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conducted than many writers would 
have us believe is usually the case in 
frontier towns. 

After leaving the motor roads the 
usual methcd of travel is by saddle and 
pack-horses where there are passable 
trails, and when the trails end man 
must be his own pack animal unless he 
is the fortunate possessor of a team of 


dogs. The sleigh-dogs of most parts of 
Northern Canada are called upon to 
work only in the Winter months and 
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interest in at least one mineral claim 
and while I have heard all prospectors 
described as ‘“‘liars with holes in the 
ground”, it has been my experience that 
the man who owns an interest ina poten- 
tial mine which he has never seen is 
usually more convinced of its greatness 
than even the prospector who discovered 
it. 

Mining is the one topic in which 
interest never wanes in Stewart or the 
Hyders. Geologists and mineralogists 





Deep Valley over Stewart, B.C., 


can spend the Summer in relaxing, but 
in Northern British Columbia dogs are 
frequently called upon to work the whole 
year around. They are equipped with 
neat little saddle-bags in the Summer 
and in these bags are stored their owners’ 
possessions for transportation through 
the mountains 

It goes without saying that the resid- 
ents of the Portland Canal section are all 
optimists. Every individual in Stewart, 
be he prospector, or tradesman, has an 


Photograph by Western Canada Airways, Ltd 


Showing glaciers 


differ greatly in their opinion of the 
merits of the area, but all acknowledge 
the very considerable extent of the 
mineralization, and while Portland Canal 
may not produce many Premiers, it 
seems hardly credible that it will not 
present the world with a few other 
important mines. One cou'd quote 
eminent authorities on the mineralogical 
possibilities of Northern British Colum- 
bia almost ad infinitum but, after all, it 
is in the results which have been achieved 
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that the principal interest must lie. 
Important ore discoveries made in 1929 
in the Taku River section, which is 
reached from Juneau, Alaska, but is 
over the Canadian border, have further 
attracted the attention of the mining 
fraternity to that part of the con- 
tinent. 

Aeroplanes were, for the first time, 
brought into requisition for transporta- 
tion and exploration work in the Port- 
land Canal area during the Summer of 


ol a 


Looking North from over Prem 


1929. While flying in the district is 
somewhat hazardous, the trips made by 
Walter E. Gilbert, who pioneered flying 
in that section for the Western Canada 
Airways Limited, were uniformly suc- 
cessful. On his first trip into the interior 
from Stewart, Mr. Gilbert was accom- 
panied by two veteran prospectors, Tim 
Williams and C. H. Allen. The pilot 
followed a trail blazed for him by 
Williams and derived much amusement 
from the latter's comments as_ they 
skimmed over the country. 
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‘There's a day’’, Tim would say ex- 
citedly, pointing down into space at 
country he had _ back-packed years 
before. ‘‘And there’s another and there’s 
another’’, as the plane flew on. 

When they landed on a small lake Tim 
breathed a sigh of relief and remarked 
in unfeigned astonishment. ‘‘Here we 
are three weeks’ journey from Stewart 
and we've only been travelling half an 
hour.” 

If the aspirations of Premier S. F 


ea ’ 
res 


Photograph by Western Canada Airways, Ltd. 


ter Mines to Big Missourt Mines. 


Tolmie of British Columbia come to 
fruition, the time is not far distant when 
the towns on Portland Canal will at 
least have road, if not railway, connec- 
tion with the less remote parts of the 
Province. Dr. Tolmie has an ambitious 
scheme for a highway right through 
Canada to the Alaskan boundary. If the 
whole project that has been outlined 
were completed it would enable motorists 
to travel from Tia Juana, Mexico, 
through the United States, Canada, and 
Alaska right into the historic Yukon. 
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From a painting by A. Suzor Cot Quebec Museun 


1 French-Canadian habitant enjoying his smoke beside the stove. 

















Cascapedia River Valley, Gaspe Peninsula. 


Colonization in Quebec 


By Epwarp M, KINpDLE 


IR WILFRED LAURIER once 

predicted that ‘““The 20th century 

will be the century of Canada” as 
the 19th was the century of the United 
States. This dream of the late distinguish- 
ed Canadian statesman may have been 
inspired by the active colonization which 
has for some years been in progress along 
the unsettled frontier of Quebec. No one 
who has sailed up the “Great River of 
Canada”’, past the quaint old city of 
Quebec to Montreal, the world’s greatest 
wheat-shipping port, is likely to regard 
Sir Wilfred’s vision of the future of 
Canada as an altogether idle dream. 
With an area 700,000 square miles 


greater than the United States and a 
potential wealth and population which 
can at present be only roughly guessed 
at, Canada and its future must appeal to 
the imagination of any man of vision. 
The St. Lawrence River gateway to 
Quebec was discovered by Jacques 
Cartier in 1535, nearly a century before 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
Rock. He sailed as far as the site of 
Montreal up the “chemin du Canada”, 
‘the greatest river, without comparison, 
that is known to have ever been seen,” 
according to the account of Cartier’s 
second voyage. Nowhere on the con- 
tinent is there so fine an approach to a 





Wooden bridge, Gaspe Peninsula. 
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country as by the St. Lawrence River. 
Along this great inland waterway, more 
than a hundred miles wide where it 
merges into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
were planted the first colonies in New 
France. As early as 1749 the Swedish 
naturalist Kalm, speaking of the river 
banks, said: ‘It could be called a village, 
beginning at Montreal and ending at 
Quebec which is a distance of more than 
180 miles; for the farm houses are never 
above five arpens, and some- 
times but three asunder."’ The 
dense population which Kalm 
observed 180 years ago along 
“Le Chemin du Bon Dieu” as 
travellers sometimes call the St. 
Lawrence, was bordered then, 
as it still is in places, a short 
distance north of the river, by 
the uninhabited wilderness. 
This crowding together of the 
population along the St. Law- 
rence and on the coast in the 





faith out of a total population of 2,361,- 
199 for the Province. No one can 
understand French-Canada if he neglects 
to take account of the influence of the 
Church. 

In this as in other respects the contrast 
between the French-Canadian and the 
old-country Frenchman is marked. In 
France it is said that a large majority of 
Frenchmen never enter the church save 
to be baptized or married. In Quebec 
absence from public religious 
practice is hardly known. The 
psychological influence exer- 
cised by the great cathedrals of 
Montreal and Quebec and 
the less pretentious structures 
of smaller cities and hamlets 
must be reckoned with. One 
seldom gets beyond the sound 
of their bells in the settled parts 
of the Province. 

An old-country Frenchman 
has remarked that ‘‘their voice 


Gaspe Peninsula has resulted 
in the farms tending toward 
shoestring proportions, the 
width often being one-tenth the 
length or even less. These ex- 
tremely long and narrow farms 
have the advantage of giving 
river or sea-shore frontage toa 
large number of people, and also 
suit well the social disposition 
of the French habitant. 

The graceful curving eaves of 
many Quebec houses, the huge 
outside clay or brick ovens, and 
the sound of the French lang- 
uage give a distinctive Quebec 
flavour to the countryside. 
Along the highways of Quebec 
the wayside shrine, which is 
generally a simple cross with a 


E. M. KINDLE, 
B.A., M.S., Ph.D., 
F.G.S.A., F.R.S.C., 


Chief, Division of Pal- 
aeontology, Geological 
Survey of Canada, was 
born at Forest Hill, 
Johnson County, Indi- 
ana, and educated at 
Indiana, Cornell and 
Yale Universities. He 
served as Assistant Ge- 
ologist on the Arkansas 
and Indiana Geological 
Surveys and was palae- 
ontologist with the Cor- 
nell University Expedi- 
tion to Greenland in 
1896. For several years 
he was palaeontologist, 
1.S. Geological Survey 
Since 1912 he has been 
with the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada Mr 
Kindle was elected Pres- 
ident of the Ottawa 
Field Naturalist Club in 
1928 and President of 
Section IV, Royal Soci- 
ety of Canada in 1930. 


bears witness that Quebec has 
learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing, that it has kept mir- 
aculously intact the punctual 
piety of other days’’. 

The subtle influence of the 
imposing church structures of 
the cities is felt even by the 
casual visitor who seldom enters 
any church. Thoreau’s descrip- 
tion written many years ago of 
the Church of Notre Dame in 
Montreal gives well this aspect 
of the church’s impress on the 
community, irrespective of its 
theological trend. ‘It was a 
great cave in the midst of a 
city .... Such a cave at hand, 
which you can enter any day, 
is worth a thousand of our 





border of flowers about the base, is seen 
as often as garish bill-boards are else- 
where. M.Victorin, the French-Canadian 
botanist, has indicated in one of his 
charming stories the silent but potent 
influence on the habitant of this ubiqui- 
tous roadside reminder of ‘‘The Christ, 
Friend of the lowly.”’ 

In the settled parts of the Province the 
traveller cannot be long out of sight of 
the lofty spire of a Roman Catholic 
Church which is the conspicuous feature 
of nearly every hamlet. The 1921 
census records 2,023,993 adherents of this 


churches which are open only Sundays 
= a church where the priest is the 
least part, where you do your own 
preaching, where the universe preaches 
to you and can be heard”. 

The stabilizing influence of the Church 
is partly responsible at least for the ab- 
sence of the political turbulence so char- 
acteristic of France. The habitants 
“have no quarrel with Church or State, 
but their vice and virtue is content.”’ 

The French-Canadian can teach the 
rest of the world much in the art of 

(Continued on page 422) 
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Coté. Quebec Museum 


pa 


From a painting by A. Suzo 


The Flax Brake. 
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From a painting by Henri Juliet Quebec Museum. 


Home-spun 
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Lhe wayside Cross. One cannet travel many 

miles on any Quebec highway without passing 

one of these reminders of the fatth and piety 

of the habitant 

(Continued from page 418) 

getting on with others. His success in 
maintaining amicable relations with the 
Indians has not been equalled by any 
other white race. It is much to the 
credit of the French that they treated 
the Indians with a degree of consider- 


ation and justice never accorded them by 
English-speaking peoples. During the 
American Revolution many New Eng- 
land prisoners were so well satisfted with 
their treatment at the hands of their 
French-Canadian captors that they re- 
mained permanently in Quebec after 
the close of the Revolution. The French 
habitant is nearly always polite with a 
‘Bon Jour, Monsieur” for the traveller, 
and ever ready to join in any merry- 
making. The frontiersman and_ the 
colonist must wrest his living from the 
lap of Nature. The struggle with the 
forest and the soil develops a strong and 
wholesome character without implanting 
the bitter animosities which often reflect 
themselves in the faces of city dwellers 
who participate in the economic strife 
of great cities. 

Louis Hemon has caught and ex- 
pressed the spirit which infuses itself 
into the habitant working in league with 
the forces of Nature. “The poorest 
farmer’, he says, “sometimes halts in 
vard or field, hands in pockets and tastes 
the great happiness of knowing that the 
sun's heat, the warm rain,—the earth's 
unstinted alchemy—every mighty force 
of Nature— is working as a humble slave 
for him”. 

The old French Normandy stock re- 
mains to-day nearly as free from racial 
admixture as it was a hundred vears ago, 
and large families are as common as they 
once were in the United States where the 





Fisting boats at Little River, Bay of Chaleur. 
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Perce Village from Perce Island. 


increase in the population is now main- 
tained by immigrants and the children of 
immigrants. Directly south of Quebec, 
the’descendants of the Puritans in New 
England have given the continent a rich 
intellectual heritage but they themselves 
are being replaced by a people derived 
from the four quarters of Europe. 

The steady growth of the native popu- 
lation in Quebec and its gradual shrink- 
age in adjacent New England isa striking 
phenomenon which is interesting with 
respect to the future development of the 
Northern half of America with its 
supposed inhospitable climate. Quebec 
believes in producing its own population 
instead of importing it. In the land of 
Maria Chapdelaine ‘‘race suicide”’ is not 
a menace. This is the explanation of the 
fact that the conquest of the vacant 
lands of Quebec is being accomplished 
largely, not by trans-Atlantic immigrants 
but by native Quebec stock. Quebec is 
not only increasing her own population, 
but is contributing largely to that of the 
United States, particularly New England 
and adjacent Canadian Provinces. It is 
reported that in 1920 there were not less 
than 308,000 French-Canadians in the 
United States, mostly in New England 
and in States bordering the Great Lakes. 
Much of this over-flow from Quebec has 
gone into the textile, shoe and other 
manufacturing industries of New Eng- 
land. 

The fecundity of the people is the best 
evidence of their vigour and youthful 


stage of development. The high birth- 
rate of Quebec does more than produce 
abundant colonists. It gives her the 
chance to produce men of exceptional 
ability in larger numbers than would.a 
small birth-rate. 





In outdoor clay ovens such as this, but frequent- 
ly without a cover, the bread of the habitant 
family is often baked 
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The early settlement of Quebec began 
as a modification of the feudal system. 
The “One Hundred Associates’’, who 
became at the beginning of the 17th 
century for a time the practical rulers of 
New France, were obliged under the 
terms of their charter to send 4,000 men 
to Canada within 15 years. In order to 
stimulate colonization they instituted 
the system of seigneuries in favour of 
certain individuals who, from the large 
tracts of land granted them, were to 
give farms to colonists from France. 
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famous regiment disbanded in Canada. 
He urged that only colonists who were 
voung, of good morals and good looking, 
should be sent to the new colony. 
Talon’s successor, Frontenac, continued 
the policy of giving large tracts of land as 
seigneuries to officers or men of noble 
birth. The seigneuries were generally of 
vast extent, frequently containing several 
hundreds of square miles. 

Large families were encouraged in 
New France from the first. Louis XIV 
instructed that fines should be collected 





Where the Laurentian highlands and the fertile Ottawa Valley lowland 
meet north-west of Hull. 


The first of these grants included a tract 
with a frontage of four miles on the St. 
Lawrence River near the present city 
of Quebec where Robert Giffard the first 
seigneur settled 50 hardy peasants from 
France on his tract. The Associates 
after 30 years had secured only 2500 of 
the 4000 colonists they had undertaken 
to settle in Quebec, and their charter was 
cancelled. Under Talon, who enjoyed 
the confidence of Louis XIV, the seigne- 
uries were given chiefly to the officers of a 


from fathers with sons unmarried at 20 
or daughters at 16. A premium of 20 
livres were paid, on their wedding day, to 
young men marrying at or before 20. 
Hunting and trading privileges were 
denied to bachelors. Louis let it be 
known “‘that a pension of 400 livres shall 
be given to the head of a family of twelve 


children”. The first census of New 
France taken in 1666 shows a total 
French population of 3,215. In 1673 


the population had doubled,—a remark 
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able increase and testimonial to Talon’s 
administration and the efficiency of early 
French methods of encouraging large 
families. 

It is quite clear that the land settle- 
ment system in vogue during the first 
quarter of the 19th century greatly 
delayed the development of the country. 
Out of a township with 80,000 acres 
one-seventh was reserved for the clergy, 
one-seventh for the Crown. Out of the 
remaining five-sevenths blocks 
went to United Empire Loyalists, militia 


large 


nm 


of their own clothing as well as their 
food. In some sections nearly every 
farmer keeps a flock of sheep, and home- 
spun cloth for a part of the family cloth- 
ing is still made, although ‘‘store 
clothes” have largely displaced the home- 
spun garments. From the home-spun 
varn the housewife knits socks of such 
durability that one pair is credited with 
outlasting several pairs of the factory- 
made article. The sugar-maple furnishes 
the table with sweets, and the hides of 
the cattle supply the family boots. The 





Canadian Air Board Photograph. 


The Quebec forest at Wayagamack Lake. 


men, officers and others, while much re- 
mained undeveloped. Consequently 
actual settlers were widely separated by 
wild land which resulted in sparce 
settlement, even in the best regions, 
with the attendant drawbacks of poor 
roads, and widely-scattered schools. 
Modern industrialism has as yet made 
but a slight impression on the rural 
population of Quebec. Throughout a 
large part of the older sections of the 
Province the music of the spinning- 
wheel may still be heard, and many of 
the farm families are able to supply much 


children of these old Quebec farms where 
the simple life is still the rule get a train- 
ing which eminently fits them for occupy- 
ing the empty lands of northern Quebec. 
A vast area of vacant land awaits them 
in northern Quebec, where an acre of 
ground will afford the trees for a cabin. 
The labour of a couple of months will 
build a log cabin 20 feet square, covered 
with a roof of clapboards made on the 
ground or of split logs hewed in trough 
style and overlapped. Such a pioneer 
home calls for no expenditure other than 
(Continued cn tage 430) 
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The coast at Perce 





Surf at Cape Cove 





Pulpwood and mill at Cirandler. 
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Ox cart used for hauling fish from the boats to the Flakes, Gaspe Bay 





Codfish drying in the sun, west of Chandler. 
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From “L'Ile d'Orleans"’ by Pierre Georges Roy, 


The family of Mr. Adjutor de Montigny Saint-Pierre 








French-Canadian girls, Gaspe Peninsula. 
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ng by Horatio Walker Quebec Museum 


By the Fireside—a French-Canadian nousewtie. 
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Country school-house, Gaspe Bay. 


(Continued from page 425) 

labour. Abundant fuel is at hand. A 
few weeks work will clear and plant a 
turnip and potato patch. The deer, 
moose and fish of the adjacent forest 
and streams will furnish much of the 
vear's supply of meat. This is the en- 
vironment which invites and produces 
early marriages and families of six to 
12 children which furnish the material 
for colonists. 

In Winter the frontiersmen can earn 
wages by cutting pulpwood or by joining 
a lumber camp where logs are cut for 
floating down to mills on the rivers. 
The axes are busy from October to 
April felling trees for the logs which are 
piled on the river banks. After the break- 
up in Spring they are rolled into the rising 
waters to begin their journey down the 
rapids to the mills. In some areas the 
colonist may be within reach of a pulp- 
wood mill where he can sell the timber 
from his land as he clears it. Mining 
camps furnish other opportunities for sell- 
ing some of the products of his labour. 

It is a rather surprising fact that the 
interior of the Gaspe Peninsula on the 
south side of the St. Lawrence River 
remains today an unoccupied and almost 


untouched wilderness in spite of the fact 
that it is in the latitude of northern 
France and is bordered on the south by 
the beautiful Bay of Chaleur (Bay of 
Warmth). This area which is larger 
than the state of Massachusetts was 
explored nearly 50 vears ago by the 
Geological Survey of Canada which 
reported that in the interior of the Gaspe 
Peninsula ‘‘much good settlement land 
was observed— which should some day 
be found very valuable for agricultural 
purposes.”” The garden of the Federal 
lead and zinc mine located at an eleva- 
tion of 1800 feet near the middle of the 
Peninsula has recently verified this 
prediction. Yet the interior region re- 
mains as little utilized as it was when 
Cartier landed on the Peninsula in 1535. 
Agriculture has claimed only a very 
narrow sea-border zone during the 
centuries which have witnessed the 
conquest of so much of the interior of the 
Continent. This peninsula which is 
125 miles long and 90 miles wide, re- 
mains today but littler better known than 
central Alaska. The population is con- 
fined to a coastal belt averaging less than 
five miles in width. Scores of roads, 
many of them grass grown, terminate at 
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the edge of the primeval forest less than 
half a dozen miles from the sea. The 
smell of the salt wind and the sound of 
‘wild waters on a rocky shore’ might 
ippear to be the bond that holds the 
natives of Gaspe close to the coast-line. 
But in reality it is probably the lure 
of the fishing industry which has anchored 
them near the shore for three centuries. 
he excellent cod-fishing combined with 
in arable coast sharply contrasted with 
, rugged interior has resulted in a very 
dense population along the coast-line, 
and no population five miles inland. 
The houses are often so close together 
is to give the appearance of a continuous 
village along the first road 
which always closely follows the shore. 
The French, Irish and Scotch who occupy 
this narrow coastal strip cultivate their 
small farms, but get most of their harvest 
from the sea. The lucrative cod-fishing 
has for many generations lead the 
population to neglect whatever agricul- 
tural or mineral resources the interior 
may possess. 

On the borders of some of the forested 
region of Gaspe, the production of pulp- 
wood is the key industry. The rugged 
hilly topography of the Chandler and 
(Gaspe districts gives the pulpwood and 


concession 


paper industry there a_ position § of 
primary importance. Where the remote- 
ness of markets or the limited areas of 
agricultural land have left the forests 
unbroken by farms the starting of a pulp 
mill develops a local market and stimu- 
lates agricultural colonization. 

Quebec colonization has moved in 
cvcles. The most important of these in 
the medern pericd was initiated by the 
building in 1912 of the Transcontinental 
Railway, now a part of the Canadian 
National Railways. This opened to 
settlement the great clay belt of north- 
western Quebec and northern Ontario. 
The development of hydro-electric power 
and the attendant manufacture of paper 
from pulpwood, has taken place on a 
great scale since 1912, and resulted in 
the building of scores of towns and small 
cities in the midst of the forest. Each of 
these has stimulated agricultural coloni- 
zation in its vicinity. Grand’Mere, 
with about 8,000 inhabitants located on 
the St. Maurice River, is an example of 
those cities which suddenly blossom out 
in the heart of the forest wherever a large 
pulp mill has been opened. 

The Gouin dam at the headwaters 
of the St. Maurice River is said to be the 
second largest dam in the world. The 





The habitant and his cart, Gaspe coast. 
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Canadian Air Board Photograp! 


View of margin of Lake St. John basin and bordering Precambrian plateau 





A valley farm in the mountains, south side of Gaspe Peninsula 
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The l pper Gatineau Valle 


power possibilities of the Province have 
been estimated at 6,915,244  horse- 
power when the rivers are at their low 
stage, and 11,640,052 at their maximum. 
The development of hydro-electric power 
in ,Quebec promises to play the same 
important role in the development of 
colonization in the Province, that 
coal has played in developing the State 
of Pennsylvania. In potential water- 





power Quebec greatly outranks any 
other Province. Only about 10 per cent. 
of this power has been harnessed. One 
of the most potent factors in opening up 
vast stretches of unknown country will 
be the transformation of roaring falls 
into aids of the pioneer. 

The development of the gold and cop- 
per mining zone of north-western Que- 
bec is another important factor in coloni- 





The shore at Perce, with Bonaventure Island in the distance. 
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The shore west of Chandler. 


zation. Nowhere has the stimulus of 
successful mining as a colonizing factor 
been more strikingly illustrated than in 
the Rouyn district of western Quebec, 
which claims to have the richest copper- 
gold deposits in the world. Five years 
ago it was occupied only by prospectors 
living in tents and a few log cabins. At 
the close of 1926 the town of Rouyn 
with a population of 2,500 and 450 
buildings had replaced the tents of the 
prospectors. This town is now lighted 








Spinning wheel. 


by electricity and has water works and 
sewerage systems while telephone and 
telegraph service and the new railroad 
connect it with other cities and towns. 
The building of a railway into this new 
mining region from O’Brien Station on 
the Canadian National line has opened 
up much new territory to settlement. 

The gold output of the Province of 
Quebec increased from $76,000 in 1926 to 
nearly $1,250,000 in 1928. 

Too little is yet known of northern 
Quebec to state just what is the northern 
limit of agriculture in the Province. The 
crops which can be grown depend in a 
large degree on the latitude, and eleva- 
tion, but potatoes and some other root 
crops flourish quite as wel! on James Bay 
as along the southern boundary. To- 
bacco growing and maple sugar produc- 
tion are confined to the southern half 
of the Province. Quebec produces about 
95%, of the Canadian output of maple 
sugar. Clover, oats and barley do well 
in the northern part of the clay belt. 
Flax is grown in certain parts of the 
Province, while apples, plums and 
small fruits are grown throughout the 
middle and southern parts. On the Gaspe 
coast orchards are small, but the writer 
had not observed a single apple orchard 
there during the summer of 1929 which 
was not loaded with fruit to the limit of 
strength of the branches. 

The Lake St. John basin is one of the 
most important centres of Quebec coloni- 
zation. The settlement of this region 
was begun about 1860. Located about 
three degrees north of Ottawa, it lies in 
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the same climatic zone as the clay belt 
region of Lake Abitibi and Lake Temis- 


kaming Nearly everything that the 
Canadian soil produces is grown here 
with success, including tobacco and 
fruits requiring a mild climate. The 


Lake St. John valley is estimated to 
comprise at least 4,000,000 acres, a large 
percentage of which is suitable for agri- 
culture. But little more than 1,000,000 
acres of this is now occupied by settlers. 
The conquest of the forests is going 
forward about the base of the Labrador 
Peninsula along the rivers entering 
Lake St. John from the north. An im- 
mense forest fire swept the St. John 
region in 1860. extending, it is reported, 
for more than 400 miles in a north-east- 
erly direction and covering a belt 100 
miles wide. This great conflagration 
was, of course, a calamity to the settlers 
of that time, and a great national loss, 
but it appears to have facilitated clearing 
the land and ultimately advanced the 
progress of settlements in that region. 
The most promising part of the Quebec 
frontier region from the farming view- 
point is the wide zone of north-western 
Quebec known as the “‘clay belt’. It is 
traversed by the Canadian National 
Railways and extends more than 100 
miles north of the railway. The land 
along the streams crossed by the railway 
has been largely taken up for farms 
because of the combined advantages of 
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Roman Catholic Church at New Richmond. 


transportation facilities and natural 
drainage. Although the growing season 
is short, the days are long and their great 
heat results in rapid growth. Farming 
has been in progress for some year in 
the vicinity of Lake Abitibi. Locations 
near waterways by which pulpwood and 
timber can be sent to mills are being 
actively developed by settlers. 

Quebec has not entirely emerged from 
the spinning-wheel stage of industrial 





Cascapedia River Valley, Gaspe Peninsula. 
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Loading pulpwood, 


development. The Province is just 
entering upon a phase of 
development which is far advanced in 
the United States. With the develop- 
ment of her vast water-power and mining 
resources, colonization will proceed as 
local markets are provided for surplus 
farm products. With the more com- 
plete development of the transcontin- 
ental railwavs, which have opened by 
settlement vast areas of good agricultural 





Pioneer stage of farming at the end of a frontier road. 


economic 


Cape Cove 


land, will go the further substitution of 
hydro-electric power in Quebec for im- 
ported coal. 

Northern Quebec will doubless play a 
large role in future colonization. The 
Northern limit of colonization will be 
determined chiefly by future develop- 
ment and discoveries of mineralized dis- 
tricts in the northern part of the Pro- 
vince. Withsuch future mining develop- 
ments as may reasonably be expected, 
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The spruce pole and stump fence 


encloses a first-year crop of oats. 
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from the Perce mountains 


he ; ; ; "se 
1 i fast coasi scenery 


the adjacent country, and to have a 
notable effect on the agricultural possi- 
bilities in their vicinitv. One of these, 
Lake Mistassini, located about 300 miles 
north-west of Lake St. John, hasa length 
Lake in latitude 56° 30’. of about 100 miles. This lake and the 
Some of the numerous lakes in’ chain of lakes associated with it have 
northern Quebec are large enough t together a length equal to Lake Ontario. 
Records kept for one year show that ice 


like the Great Lakes, an 
| hirst appeared Nov 4th on Lake Mis- 


agricultural colonization may be pre- 
dicted in the timbered valleys and lake 
basins as far north as 58 degrees. Low 
reported white spruce trees 18 inches in 
diameter ‘“‘not uncommon” at Cambrian 


exercise, 
ameliorating influence on the climate ¢ 
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Port Daniel Bay, Gaspe Peninsula 
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Wooden bridge near New Richmond, covered to keep it clear of snow in Winter. 
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Sea beach near pulp mill, showing rampart of pulp mill waste thrown up by the waves. 


tassini and that the main body of the 
lake was not frozen over till the middle 
of January. 

There appears to be little doubt that 
wheat and the coarser grains will ripen 
over a large portion of this region, and it 
may be assumed that hay, potatoes, and 
all the ordinary root crops will grow 
throughout the whole area. Indepen- 
ently of grain-growing, there is, there- 
fore, in this new region a large amount of 
good land that will some day prove 
valuable for stock and dairy farming, 
which are now the most profitable 
branches of agriculture in Canada. 
At the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany on James Bay, fine cattle have been 
raised for more than a hundred years 
from improved stock imported from 
England and Scotland.This extensive 
region, which Bell estimated to include 
possibly 25,000,000 acres of good land 
still awaits the colonist in spite of the 
encouragement and assurance which 
the mountain maple offers him. It may 
be noted here, however, that the sugar- 
maple which plays such a great part in 
the farm life of southern Quebec does 
not cross the height of land to the Hud- 
son Bav basin. M. Victorin has ad- 
mirably told how keenly the habitant 
from the South who colonizes the north 
misses the sugar-maple of the eastern 
townships: ‘‘Temiskaming ts its frontier. 
With its beautiful frail branches and its 
leaves, and veined 


tender so delicate, 


like a human hand, it does not risk 
any further north. But in leaving the 
valley of the great river, the Laurentian 
people carry it away in their songs and 
intheir hearts. Withit they are going to 
people that incomparable territory of 
river and lake called the Upper Ottawa, 
to cross over beyond the height of land 
and spread down into the immense 
plain of the Abitibi, which for three 
centuries has awaited them.” 





Highway on the Farrilon Peninsula. 
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The Sutlej River flowing 5,000 feet below the Hindustan-Tibet road at Taranda. A view from 
the edge of a four-foot-wide ledge. The camera cannot do justice to the colossal scenery of the 
Himalayas. The road from Simla winds along half-way up the cliffs on the left of the picture, 
the summit of which is about 17,000 feet above sea level, yet carries in summer no snow by reason 
if ats low latitude 











The Roof of the World 


By B. G. 


P TO Simla, summer capital of 

India and the happy hunting 

ground of an army of generals 
upon the Retired List, grass widows, and 
recuperating plain-dwellers, there winds 
a railway as remarkable for high alti- 
tudes attained as the magnificent scenery 
passed through and there is wafted to 
the traveller the first breath of fresh air 
since he passed De Lessep’s statue at 
Port Said and entered into 
the region of the tropics. 

This narrow line, join- 
ing the vice-regal seat to 
the main railway system of 
India at Kangra, a junc- 
tion itself several thousand 
feet above sea level, offers 
to the sweltering plain- 
dweller all the facilities of 
wings; bv its aid he may 
be comfortably transported 
not only to a temperate 
climate but to a fairyland, 
for ages, seemingly, an im- 
possibly remote and tan- 
talizing band of blue moun- 
tains stretching East and 
West in an unbroken line 
far to the Northwards. At 
last his prayers are answer- 
ed and borne swiftly into 
the heart of the mountains 
he leans back and harks 
to the unfamiliar echo of 
the little engine as it puffs upwards, 
round rock buttresses, along the face of 
precipices, and in great sweeps and 
circles, in and out of a procession of 
tunnels, to the height of Simla, 7,500 feet 
into the skv. Thus began an adventur- 
ous journey into the Himalayas and an 
introduction to a degree of mightiness 
which quite destroyed all previous ideas 
of comparison. 

Seven hours from /Xangra the train has 
brought its already rejuvenated freight 
past Solon and Kasauli to the level of 
Simla, and, coming round a mountain 
side, we see ahead the ridge upon which 
Simla stands. Lit up by the tropical 
sun, it looks in the distance like a green 
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the world. Mr 
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RADLEY 


who lived for four years in India 
and Persia, was born in London, It 
England, in 1905, and educated 
As a naval officer he visit 
ed many out-of-the-way parts of 
Radley is now in 
business in Montrea! 


RADLEY 


island set in a blue sea, so sheer does its 
peak, Mount Jakko, rise out of the deep 
valley. 

Simla town lodges precariously along 
the heavily timbered crest of a bold ridge, 
a foothill of the Himalayas. From the 
elevation of the railway track it presents 
a pleasing scene of stone and timber 

every conceivable shape 
there white walls peep out 
from among the tall deo- 
dars and rhododendron 
gardens; sleeping balconies 
jut out over well-nigh un- 
fathomable depths; and 
every bungalow has a flag- 
staff, for it is a fortress in 
miniature, impregnably sit- 
uated. Those who live in 

Simla soon acquire the eyes 

of a sailor, for thev are 

continually looking out into 

distance and surveying a 

panorama, the nearest point 


houses of 
Here and 


being 20 miles or more 
away. 
Simla, unlike most In- 


dian cities, is rather a new 
town, dating its first Europ- 
ean occupancy from 1819. 
is the seat of Summer 
Government for both the 
Punjab, a separate Pro- 
vince, and India itself, hav- 
ing held this distinction for 
only a little more than half a century, 
the famous Lord W. Bentinck being the 
first Governor to reside there. Every 
Spring Simla becomes a scene of vast 
activity. Hotels and summer bungalows, 
government offices and shops, take down 
their shutters; the trains unload a steady 
flow of the mighty ones of India, and 
Ganpats and Mo’hmeds trek in on foot, 
by bullock cart, and by “rail gharry” 
to take service with the Sahibs whom 
the intolerable heat of the plains drives 
up to the skies. 

There is about Simla something quite 
different to all other Indian cities. It 
has in the first place, unlike Delhi, 
Bombay or Calcutta, no large permanent 
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Typical scenery of the Sutlej Valley in Barshar State. 


The deodars in this picture are flourishing 


at a height greater than that of Mt. Baker. All along the road the scenery ts wild, there being hardly 
an inch of level ground available for cultivation. In the Winter, slopes such as these at Brokang 


are the scenes of sweeping avalanches. 


native population, for it has no indus- 
tries, nor a dense population among the 
peaks that surround it. It has a little 
trade of a kind, for it is purveyor to the 
wants of a number of almost inaccessible 
Hill States, and it receives goods from 
Central Asia by way of the trade channel 
I proposed to follow. But it is definitely 
a holiday resort. Tinged with restraint 
(for any gentleman in a tussore suit may 
be a Member of the Legislative Assembly 
or a Prince, or a very mighty man 
indeed) there is a certain obvious gaiety 
in the atmosphere; toy drums, curios, 
kodak films, and picture postcards are 
displayed in almost every shop window; 
and the pale faced people in the streets 
are tourists, though being residents of 
India they are rather blase and do not eye 
the unfamiliar scene with anything like 


the interest an utter stranger to the 
tropics would express. 
The town is quite unique in one 


respect. It has no roads. Nor has it 


any motor cars. If you could see the 
shady paths that wind about the steep 
ridge you would not wonder that there 
are no motor cars, but you would hesitate 
and walk at first rather than take a 
rickshaw. But everybody uses rick- 
shaws in Simla. Three hillmen, usually 
go with each conveyance and nothing 
but a steep ascent slows the pace; they 
shoot off down some terrifically graded 
path and, just as the novice is about to 
jump and save his life by catching a 
branch, they swing off on the next arm 
of the zig-zag, and whizz away at their 
steady jog-trot calling out warnings to 
the foot-passengers as they go. Towards 
the end of the season old ladies will endure 
this sort of thing gladly. 

In Simla and all along the neighbour- 
ing slopes are the Summer residences of 
many important Indian Princes. In 
fact there is probably no other town in 
the world where so many gate-posts bear 
the names of reigning princes and lords. 
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Every other bungalow is a palace. Here 
many retired officers of the Indian Army, 
too endeared to the comforts of the east 
to adjust themselves to the obscurity of 
pensioneering in England, have built 
themselves charmingly located bunga- 
lows and live out the balance of their 
lives in the comfortable bordom of hill- 
station life and the shadow of those who 
have taken over from them. 

On the eastern side of the town is the 
chalet of the Viceroy, standing in wide 
grounds and enjoying a fine view. When 
it is clear the plains of India are easily 
visible, stretching far and wide, being 
limited to view only by the horizon, a 
thousand miles beyond which is the sea. 
down there lies Delhi, Lahore, Umballa, 
Patialla, and that heart of a glittering 
country, the Punjab. It is one of the 
most impressive sights in the world to 
watch from this eminence the burst of 
the Monsoon below, and see the great 
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banks of inky cloud break into lightning 
and torrential rain against the bulwarks 
of the mountains. 

The real attraction of Simla lies of 
course in its climate. Never does the sun 
send the thermometer above 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which to a plain-dweller ts a 
temperature suggestive of icicles and log 
fires. These, too, he may have inWinter, 
for an effort is being made to popularize 
Winter sports, the snowfall being ade- 
quate if the space limited. Thus it is 
possible to live in Delhi yet spend the 
week-ends tobogganing and ski-ing in 
the clouds. But personally I would want 
a parachute upon my back before I ven- 
tured tobogganing in the Himalayas. 

Having seen thus far, the traveller 
might well ask where are the mosques, 
where are the temples, where is the 
bazaar; for this is India in spite of its 
imitation of Switzerland. They are 

(Continued on page 448) 





The last bridge linking India with Tibet: Brokang. 


Sutlej at Brokang 


the wires, stays, and bolts being imported from Simla upon the backs of coolltes. 


This modern bridge takes the road across the 
In spite of its civilized appearance it ts built largely of local material, only 
It replaced a 


dangerous grass rope bridge similar to those still to be seen in Kashmir 
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The Sutlej, one of the five famous rivers of the Punjab, rises in Tibet behind the Himalayas. Roaring 
through gloomy gorges its waters rush headlong down to the dry plains in India. Its colossal 
power has not been harnessed, its only service isto Nature. The peaks seen in the distance are about 

25,000 feet high; the photograph is taken near Kilba in Barshar State 





Rampur, the Palace of Rajah Sir Padang Singh of Bashar State. This modern building is set 
among a number of anctent Buddhist chapels 
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Loading up some of the mules at Narkunda; altitude, 9,800 feet. 








The snow-line in the Himalayas in Summer ts at 17,000 feet. This picture, taken at 10,000 feet, 
shows a village of Barshar and tts terraced fields which at harvest time are crimson with the ripened 
ears of a variety of millet which forms the staple foodstuff of the hill peoples. 
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itain has to be very steep indeed to escape cultivation in Barshar 
Here ts a complete farm 
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The main gate of a hill fort in Barshar 
g 
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inued from page 443) 
mountain below 


since nobody 


Cont 
tucked well down the 
the railway station, and 
will willingly altitude m Simla 
they are rather out of sight But the 
people who live down there present more 
variety of race than is usual in a small 
Indian town, and the bazaar is hardly 
less colourful than that of Amritsar. 
Native servants of great men and offices 
pass by, bound upon business of unknown 
no importance, wearing gorgeous 


le se 


or 
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“saris; at night even in the summer 
frosts may occur and the natives don a 
thick homespun called ‘“‘puthu’’, like 
coarse Scotch tweed. 

Many Europeans bring their servants 
up with them and, coming from all 
parts of India, thereby add to the medley 
of Hindus and Mohammedans, Sikhs 
and Pathans, hillmen and_ plainsmen, 
speaking a score of different languages 
and representing many different castes 
But particularly noticeable down in the 





Looking into the Sutlej Gorge at Wang-Tu (centre) and towards the gigantic Kailas Range, 23,000 


feet. Here is a typical Himalayan landscape 
at the centre. In Autumn these mountains are 


rhododendrons and poppies 


liveries. In the faces of many there is an 
unfamiliar touch of Mongolian, parti- 


cularly the coolies who may be seen 
toiling uphill to precipitously perched 
bungalows with almost any article of 


civilization from a piano to a sack of 
potatoes. Every bag or bale arriving by 
the railway must be passed to its des- 
tination by hand, often taken on some 
sturdy back to an eerie a thousand feet 
In the warm sun of mid-day 


higher up. 
the streets many brilliant 


there are on 


The trail may be seen at the bottom of the valley 
a blaze of colour and every slope ts thick with 


bazaar are the droves of lean and mangy 
mules of whose idiosyncrasies and 
peculiarities it was my fate to have much 
to learn. 

In the maze of houses forming this 
poorer part of the town and the native 
quarters there stands a famous Buddhist 
Temple wherein a vear or two ago died 
a remarkable character, chief priest of 
the Temple, a European, who, many 
vears ago when Simla was voung and the 
railway had not stretched out towards it, 
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abandoning 
To one 


been converted, and 


had 
evervthing had turned native. 
who sees the hills and knows India it is 


not remarkable that such should have 
happened. Tagore has interpreted the 
why of these things, and it is the way of 
India to remove in the course of time all 
opposition from those who make only a 
half-hearted stand against her. 

The visitor might very well express sur- 
prise if told that while on his customary 
walk along the Mall he glimpses down 
into about twenty different kingdoms 
Simla, however, stands in the centre of a 
group of States known as the Simla Hill 
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beauty, native and European, its days 
passing in splendid entertainment, its 
evenings in merriment. There was 
money to be spent, many good friends 
in the town; I thought of those bleak 


and lonely regions to which my plans 
led, and indeed I hesitated. But there 
stood against the northern sky a 


splendid range of pinnacle mountains 
their icy slopes glittering in the moon- 
light as visible as if it were day, and 
though many days journey away the 
romance of their remoteness and inac- 
cessibility took all thought of the flesh- 
pots from me 
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Sketch map showing Simla and the surrounding country 


governed by an indepen- 
but all. acknowledging the 
The chief of these states 


Hindur, Nalgarh, 


States, each 
dent chief 
British Raj. 
are Jubbal, Keontha!, 
and Bashar. 

One night after dinner I stood on the 
verandah of the club and gazed thought- 
fully upon the moonlit rooftops beneath 
me, and at the twinkling lights; and 
heard far off a military band playing at a 
dance in honour of who knows what 
distinguished resident. It was August 
the height of a brilliant 

was packed with wealth 


season. 
and 


and 
Simla 


This valley that I ta!k of so casually. . 
It was more than a valley, more than a 
rift in the mountains. From the paths 
of Simla it ts an immense blue void, the 
opposing slopes so remote as almost to 
be lost in space; and were I to define 
“emptiness” in terms of “‘finity’’ there 
would leap to my mind that first view 
of morning awakening in the abyss above 


which stands Simla, queen of all the 
hill-stations. 

So much for Simla. Out from the 
town there winds in a_ north-easterly 


direction, skirting the higher ridges vet 
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never losing altitude, the first stages of 
one of the great lines of communication 
between India and Tibet, a road old 
as humanity, which ultimately descends 
to the Sutlej River and follows its 
winding and spectacular course upwards 
to the great Tibetan Plateau. Another 
of these roads is that through Darjeeling 
and Sikkim, piercing the mountains 
towards their eastern juncture with the 
ranges of China, and leading direct to 
Lhasa. A third follows the Vale of 
Kashmir past Srinagar and its lakes of 
water lilies to the grim passes of Ladakh, 
and so by way of Leh into eastern Tibet. 
The name, road, is considerably above 
their deserts, particularly in its applica- 
tion to that one which I chose for my 
route, for I doubt whether there be else- 
where in the world a main road so 
perilous or so mountainous. Neverthe- 
less the engineers who have worked 
upon it have achieved a great deal and 
| shudder to think of the nightmare 
marches that road must have provided 
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Occasionally the road winds down into a Tibetan village, then climbs back to the flank of the 


But even among the houses it 1s impossible to escape the dominating peaks or lose sight 
of the terrific depths of the valley of the Sutlej. 


once upon a time. There was in a Simla 
shop an old cartoon picturing a dog- 
cart bounding precariously along a ledge 
fit only for a goat, but it was not until 
| was better acquainted with those 
ledges that the full humour of its caption, 
“The new Hindustan-Tibet Road is 
now open for traffic’’ appealed to me. 
The traveller here will perforce soon 
acquire the eye and the foot of a skilled 
mountaineer. 

All passengers then must go by foot. 
Goods are taken sometimes upon mules 
which carry about two maunds or 160 
pounds each and make about 12 miles a 
day on favourable stretches or perhaps 
only six when the grade is steeply up- 
ward. Stalwart Kulu coolies attend to 
much of the transport of goods, especially 
when the ultimate destination be up 
branch roads which usually are so narrow 
and so dangerous as to be impracticable 
for hoof traffic. As far as the Sutlej 
the road is the main highway into the 
densely populated Kulu Valley and travel 
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is enlivened by a steady stream of pas- 
sengers bound to or from the markets of 
Simla. Trains of mules clatter by, out- 
ward bound with bales of cotton goods, 
or copper “‘lotis’’, bowls, for the fairs of 
Sarahanpur and Rampur, and return 
heavily loaded with the staple export 
crop of the district, potatoes, which, 
grown nowhere else in the Punjab, are 
exported all over India in their season. 
To this busy traffic in the Autumn are 
added great flocks of sheep and goats 
forced down, with the approach of 
Winter, from grazing ground to grazing 
ground in easy stages from the upper 
pastures of the Tibetan plateau to the 
plains. There is, as might be expected 
along such a link, a pleasing variety of 
foot passengers. 

At points above the Sutlej, within 
Barshar State, the cliffs hang a sheer 
4000 feet over the river and, since a 
diversion round these obstacles might 





Coolies from Kulu who will carry 50 pounds 12 miles up hill for ten cents 
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add two or three days to the route, 
galleries have been built out along the 
face and underpinned securely. It costs 
much money to construct such roads for 
foot traffic and, therefore, they are only a 
few feet wide and rarely parapeted. 
But by the time the traveller reaches thus 
far his nerves will be of iron, his eyes 
those of a born mountaineer, and it is 
quite likely that he will pass those 
dangers with thought only for the scenery 
and his dinner, like a wise man. 

From Simla’s suburb of Mashobra it is 
safe and easy going as far as Narkunda, 


and adventurous picnickers make) a 
week's holiday of a journey there by 
way of the comfortable, government 


rest-houses of Thiogg and Mattiana (at 
which latter live half the world’s supply 
of flies), returning with adventure in their 
diaries, and a memory for the remainder 
of life of the colossal view from Narkunda 
of sunrise striking a confusion of the 


_—_—_ 


These ladies from the 


Kulu Valley near Barshar State can endure a great deal of very hard work as porters, in addition 


to that which they do in the fields 


andrists 


They carry their entire wealth upon their necks; and are poly 
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world’s mightiest mountains, piled peak 
upon peak as far as the eve can see in 
that clear air 10,000 feet above sea level. 
| believe that this is one of the finest 
views the world can offer. Its immensity 
is stupendous, its colours in the Summer- 
time hold Nature's most ethereal work, 
unsurpassed in loveliness high or low, 
in great or in small. But few go to 
glorious Narkunda although it ts only 
1) miles from Simla, and accessible 
by rickshaw or by “‘tats’’, hill ponies, by 
the safest section of the road, for those 
fleshpots of Simla have most of us their 
slaves when up on holiday from the 
plains 


all manner of supplies obtainable. Such 
comfort has now to be abandoned and 
the road climbs higher and higher into a 
bleak and lonely region, winding in and 
out along the upper slopes and edging 
continually northwards and eastwards 
Stores are now no longer procurable and 
the traveller depends entirely upon his 
own resources, the purchasing power of 
money soon becoming unreliable. In 
these interior valleys the cultivable land 
is so scarce and the crops so poor that 
every ounce of foodstuff sold to the 
passer-by involves a danger of want in 
the Winter. Every piece of level ground 
is put to use, particularly on southern 





Rampur ts a village 


The building at the end of this parade ground ts 


This view-point marks a dividing of 
the roads and a pass which in Winter is 
closed by heavy snow. Here one road, 
the old route, dips down to follow the 
Sutlej and brings its followers abruptly 
to an uncomfortably warm valley; the 
other climbs still higher to cross the 
Dharadar Range which holds a_ peak 
17,000 feet high 

Thus far a degree of civilization had 
marched with me. The rest-houses had 
heen miniature hotels, the road easily 

raded and marked with milestones, and 


with much history and the scene of fighting with invading Gurkha tribesmen 
a monastery possessing some very fine carving 


slopes, which are open to the warm sun, 
and there terraced fields mount almost 
to the snowline or disappear mysteri- 
ously among the clouds. 

This is the beginning of Barshar State, a 
semi-independent Hill State noted for 
nothing much beyond its scenery, its 
polyandry, and a famous fair held at its 
chief town, Rampur, in late September. 
Barshar is bounded on the east by 
Tibet and divided into two sections by 
the deep canyon of the Sutlej River. 
Its nominal capital is Sarahan, a village 























delectably situated about a hundred 
miles from Simla and fronting three awe 
inspiring peaks, all over 20,000 feet high 
Here lives Rajah Sir Padang Singh in a 
newly-built palace incongruously placed 
in a setting of oid stone houses 
the feature of this town, however, 
Buddhist monastery, an ancient timber 
building, heavily carved, and ornamented 
with towers and turrets of distinctly 
(Chinese character Its interior is barred 
to all Europeans 

The inhabitants of Barshar are a 
pleasing and stalwart their men 
well adapted to the rigorous life on the 
mountain and the women not un 


race, 


tops, 
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ing bears and only the hardiest grain will 
ripen in the low Summer temperatures 

\hen serving as porters on the road 
their pav is smal!, and for a few cents he 
or she (for women often do such work 


will carry 50-pound loads 12 miles 
returning the same night. This on a 
path at 10,000 feet and where such 


a distance not infrequently involves a 
climb of 5000 feet. It is unfortunate for 
these people that their country has no 
minerals and mines justifving the con- 
struction of a railway. 

Not entirely unfortunate’ perhaps 
Within these majestic ranges they have 
at least a very splendid isolation and a 





! Buddhist monastery at Sarahan, Barshar State, built of dove-tailed logs. This ancient build 
ing 1s of Tibetan origin and houses several hundred monks r lamas, and an extensive library 

; ; ; : ; , 
It is the scene of religicus pageantry, and tts interior ts barred to all | uropeans 


prepossessing. Their customary dress is 
almost Ruritanian and = suggests the 
Balkans rather than an Himalayan 
fastness, being set off verv well by an 
orange pom-pom or by wild flowers worn 
on the hat. They are desperately poor 
and it is well for the traveller to take 
with him a store of the smaller Indian 
coins; as it is often impossible to obtain 
change for a four-anna piece. They live 
by agriculture, cultivating fields hardly 
attractive to goats and their lives are a 
continuous fight against starvation and 
cold. Their crops are exposed to maraud 


peace which people of more highly civil- 
ized countries might well envy. 

Bevond Narkunda the Hindustan 
Tibet road is adventurous and interest- 
ing. It winds endlessly, zig-zaging up 
steep cols to higher altitudes, plunging 
steeply back to the course of the roaring 
Sutlej, and presenting a variety of hair- 
raising sights. Sometimes it leads through 
dripping deodar forests, then it emerges 


into sunlight to cross steep barren 
slopes. It passes occasionally between 
the well-built houses of villages and 


offers the wayfarer a sight of sleepy 
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At Wang-Tu the Sutlej, already a great river, is arrested by a narrow gorge through which tts 
4 . » g 3 £ore g 


waters pour at high speed and with the noise of a train. 


farmyards where oxen are treading out 
corn, and chubby Barshari infants play 
inthesun. A mile farther it will become 
a narrow ledge, feeling its way along the 
face of a frightful precipice towards a 
descent to a crazy log bridge. 
would be of no use on these 
stretches from Taklech to Kilba; what- 
ever may be the financial resources 
available it is necessary to walk. 

From Nachar to Wang-tu involves a 
descent of 2000 feet and from here for a 
short stage the route follows that of the 
Sutle} which flows madly through a 
narrow gorge with the speed of an ex- 
press train. This is the Wang-tu defile 
and above it the river is spanned by a 
modern bridge constructed of wire 
ropes and very short girders. Set here 
in the heart of the mountains it is difficult 
for the traveller to realise the huge 
labour involved in the completion of 
such a bridge and in the haulage, neces- 
sarily by the most primitive means. 


steep 


A pony 


The road here runs at the lez el of the river. 


The religion of the hillmen of the 
regions around the Upper Sutlej is 
unique, and an interesting survival of 
paganism in a continent so completely 
dominated by great established faiths. 
In the foothills the inhabitants are strict 
Hindus, observing the closest practices 
of the orthodox if such may be said to 
exist in a religion so completely one of 
forms; but the State religion of Barshar 
is Buddhism. Farther into the recesses 
of the Himalayas the peasants have 
evolved a debased form of Hinduism, 
borrowing largely from the practices of 
remote antiquity. They worship the 
spirits of the mountains expressed in the 
forms of idcls of a most unusual type, 
consisting of umbrella-shaped bundles of 
cloth and feathers, ornamented with 
beads, and carried on special! occasions 
outside the temples on long poles. 
The ritual involves sacrifice of goats, 
whose blood enters largely into the wild 
proceedings at the ensuing ceremonies. 
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At the temples of these strange deities 
which are known as “‘devas”’ it is usual to 
find a pool of sacred carp. 

Buddhism in the Tibetan form is by no 
means inactive, witness the great monas- 
tery at Sarahan containing several 
hundred monks; likewise other smaller 
institutions notably at Rampur. On the 
road may sometimes be met lamas, 
dressed in dull red robes, accompanied by 
“tulas” or disciples, and begging their 
wav with little inconvenience in such a 
superstituous land by the aid of begging 
bowl and prayer wheel. This latter they 
set spinning for the spiritual benefit of 
any person they may pass, and they seem 
toe njoy high prestige and even author- 
ity “Om mane padme” is the sub- 
ject of their contemplations, and after 
walking two hundred miles in so des- 
olate a country the European travel- 
ler will envy the sufficiency. 

\t Kilba my course led away from the 


road and up into Shantung by the 


A lama in meditation over ancient books. 
priests such as this one 


, 
in front of him 
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who is studying ancient bo 
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valley of the Baspa River, a small 
tributary of the Sutlej, flowing out of 
the glaciers of the Kailas Range which 


contains some of the most spectacular 
and mighty peaks of the entire Him- 
alavas. 

It was my fortune to complete this 


ascent from Kilba to Sangla by moon- 
light, an experience which for hazardous 
travel would be hard to surpass. Every 
few hundred vards the ledge along which 
we proceeded had been obliterated by 
falling rock and spanned insecurely by 
a single tree trunk. Far below loomed 
the shapes of the trees along the bank 
of the torrent; the tree trunk, and the 


finger hold provided by the cliff face, 
were in the darkness distinctly inade- 
quate. 


About midnight we climbed over the 
lip of the first valley met since the plains 


were left, and came out upon a most 
impressive scene. The moonlight was of 
Continued on page 460) 
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At Rampur and Sarahan the monastery contain many 


ks of Buddhist law. His rosary is on the book 
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A view in Simla 
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The Hindustan-Tibet Road is the narrowest and most dangerous highway in the world. Yet it 
permits two-way traffic. For many miles the road, one of the chief links between India and Tibet, 
hugs the face of precipices. On such roads the person of inferior rank passes on the outside, leaving 
his superior the safety of the cliff-face. In India caste decrees there shall be no arguments 
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This 1s Sangla seen from under an overhanging rock on the trail above the Baspa River. Sangla 


1s known for its monastery which stands among the highest houses seen here 


feet in the air. 


It ts over 10,000 
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Continued from page 445 
oriental intensitv, the great mountains 
hemming the vallev were thick with ice 
and snow, while in front of us there came 
down from a towering range the Sangla 
Glacier. Here we pitched tents and spent 
several davs in shooting, and in observing 
the activities of the large village of 
Sangla which contains many picturesque 
buildings with carved facades. 

hen we returned, crossing the Baspa 
and proceeding farther up the Sutlej 
to Chini, a great religious centre and the 
favoured residence of numerous “‘devas”’ 
and attendant priests. This marked the 
limit of further progress as the Autumn 
was far advanced and it had become 
necessary to return immediately to avoid 
finding the at Narkunda closed, 
compelling a long detour into Kulu and 
abandonment of Simla as destination. 
The return was by way of the lower road 
and led through warmer valleys and to 
lower altitudes. 

Below 5000 feet the pines give place to 
giant cactus and occasional palms, and 
the whole scenery changes to a type more 
suitable to the latitude. The villagers 


pass 
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are no longer Tibetan in character and 
dress, there is the familiar sleepiness so 
typical about everything in the truer 


India. The river still roars down, but 
now its waters are carrying valuable 
deodar logs from the Government 


forestry operations below Rampur. Fish- 
ing becomes possible, and that famous 
sporting fish, the mahseer, fully the equal 
of the salmon, comes up in season from 
his home in the muddy Punjab rivers 
and fattens to 30 pounds or more. 

At Nirth the road starts up through 
cultivated terraces to Narkunda, and 
with this steep climb we said good-by to 
the wilds. On the pass snow was already 
falling and the air was chilly with the 
approach of a Winter which would soon 
end all travel along the precipitous 
trails of the Hill States. The distant 
peaks were whiter and grander than ever. 
The rest-house for once was full with 
tourists, now packing for the return to 
Simla. With sincere regret | marched 
into Simla and, donning the habits of 
civilization, prepared to descend to the 
plains. 





The cook and part of the transport at Simla 
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| Amongst the New Books 


} 
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The Sky through Branches. By. T. Morris 
Longstreth. New York: The Century 
Company. 1930. $2.00. 


Mr. Longstreth, whose the 
open spaces has found vent hitherto in 
prose books ot travel and description, 
has now put into a little volume of 80 
pages some of the things he has learned in 
the companionship of pine woods and 
amber lakes. He sings of Balsam Fir, 
Lake Stillness, Banff in the Rockies, 
Deep Forest, The Guide, The Deserted 
Clearing and many other things. The 
quality of his verse is perhaps suggested 
by these lines, which he calls ‘““Counsel to 


Verse Makers’”’ 


love ot 


Seek a grove maturely tall 
Northern slopes have proven good; 
Build the camp to last, and haul 
Quantities of wood. 


Tap your trees on heel of frost, 
Take the sap in shining pails, 
Let no hour of it be lost 
Whilst the run prevails. 


Boil it, test, and boil again 

Till the sweet be clear and strong, 
Nature fused to crystal—then 

Sell it for a song. 


Paradise of the Pacific. By John T. 

. ; in* ble ’ . 

ti f . . Di { , titi 
Faris Toronto: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 1929. $5. 


An entertaining account, 
attractive illustrations, of those exquisite 
islands of the Pacific whose very names 
sound like liquid music Hawaii, 
Kahoolawe, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, 
Oahu, Kauai, Niihau, and their capital 
Honolulu. One gets a sufficient outline 
of the history of the archipelago, with 
the rather engaging assumption that the 
Hawaiian people were broken-hearted 
during the brief British occupation but 
accepted with complacency if not with 
gratitude the American annexation. The 
rest of the book is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the country as it is to-day, its 
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glorious combination of seashore, plain 
and mountain, its industries and com- 
merce, and its curiously composite 
population, with side glimpses of such 
remote features of the islands as surf- 
riding at Waikiki and the leper settle- 
ment on Molokai. 


x 


Silence. By Louis- 
Translated from 


Great White 
Frédéric Rouquette. 
the French by O. W. Allen and A. 
Le Beller. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company. 1930. $2.50 


The 


Stories of travel and adventure in 
Alaska and the Yukon—true stories, told 
with convincing skill, as fascinating as 
fiction but more authentic. Tales of the 
gold fields as they were and as they are 
to-day, of miners and trappers, Indians 
and Eskimos, camps and trails and 
mountain passes, of the finding of a 
mammoth, and the appalling silences 
of the long Arctic night, and how the 
north tests the quality of a man’s 
courage. One is made to realize that, 
so far as mining is concerned, the glory is 
‘Being a miner to-day,’ says 
the old-timer, “is like being a convict. 
The old independent miner of former 
days used to come and go like a prairie 
wolf; now he is as domestic as a city dog. 
He obeys a foreman, who obeys the en- 
gineer, who in turn represents the 
financiers of the civilized cities. He is 
one cell within the organism; that’s all.”’ 


* t 


departed. 


The Last Frontier. 
Toronto: The 
1930. $3.50. 


By Zack T. Sutley. 


Macmillan Company. 


A man in his 80th year, who went 
west in 1867 to hunt buffalo and found 
himself so entangled in the net of the 
Frontier that he could not escape, tells 
the story of his adventures, and tells it 
with such simple modesty and faithful- 
ness that he holds one spellbound. The 
secret of his success, as it is the secret of 
the success of all such narratives, lies in 
his willingness and ability to let the 
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Frontier tell its own story. With Mr. 
Sutley as guide, we hunt buffalo on the 
western prairies, visit Kit Carson, meet 
Brigham Young and Jim Bridger on 
intimate terms, travel with Custer into 
the Black Hills, ride the Texas Trail with 
a herd of cattle, live wild days in Dead- 
wood, meet Jesse James, and witness a 
stage holdup, visit mining camps, see 
the beginnings of prairie towns, journey 


with fur-traders to Hudson Bay, and 
watch, with a species of regret, the 
gradual transformation of the Last 


Frontier to civilization with the coming 
of the railway. It is a good story, and 
remarkably well told 


* * * 


A Climber’s Guide to the Rocky Mountains 
of Canada. By Howard Palmer and 
J. Monroe Thorington. Philadelphia: 
Printed for the American Alpine Club. 
1930. 

The first edition of this indispensible 
handbook— indispensible at any rate to 
mountain climbers or to anyone who 
desires information on climbing in the 
Canadian Rockies—appeared nine years 
ago, and in that short period the interest 
in this region of splendid peaks and 
beautiful valleys, glaciers, waterfalls and 
entrancing mountain lakes, has increased 
so rapidly that a new edition had become 
not only desirable but necessary. The 
compilers of the Guide divide their work 


into three parts: the [nternational 
Boundary to Kicking Horse Pass; Kick- 
ing Horse Pass to Yellowhead Pass; 


Yellowhead Pass to Jarvis Pass, and they 
supply in compact form the essential 
information as to the various mountain 
groups and individual peaks, first ascents, 
and climbing routes that have been tested 
and found practicable. 


Jungle Portraits. By Delia J. Akeley. 


Toronto: The Macmillan Company. 

1930. $4. 

Mrs. Akeley and her husband Carl 
Akeley travelled extensively in Africa, 


visiting many places seldom if ever before 
seen by white people. Sometimes they 
made their journeys together, and some- 
times Mrs. Akeley travelled along. It is 
of the latter expeditions she tells us in 
this book. And if you are inclined to 
doubt the possibility of a white woman 
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making her way into the heart of Africa, 
with only native companions, read what 
this woman accomplished. She does not 
boast of her achievements, indeed she 
says more than once that she was des- 
perately afraid, but one reads between 
the lines that the qualities that carried 
her safely through were her pluck, her 
quick understanding of native character, 
and her womanly sympathy. There are 
only eight chapters in the book, but their 
mere titles are enough to excite the 
interest of any reader with an atom of 
imagination: Our Primitive Neighbors, 
Apes and Monkeys, Elephants in the 
Fog, Congo Resthouses, Crocodiles, the 
Pink Flamingoes of Lake Hannington, in 
Quest of the Pygmies, and a Jungle 
Rescue. For sheer adventure, one might 
recommend Mrs. Akeley’s three months 
with that mysterious race the African 
Pygmies, and her amazing night journey 
through the African jungle to rescue her 
husband, badly wounded by an elephant. 


* * * 


Lower Fort Garry. By Robert Watson. 
Winnipeg: Hudson's Bay Company. 
1928. 

Many visitors to Winnipeg are familiar 
with the old Stone Fort, about 20 
miles north of the city, but few of us 
hitherto have known much of its history. 
That need is supplied by Mr. Watson's 
little book, in which we are told how the 
fort came to be built by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, its place in the history of 
the Company and of the Selkirk Settle- 
ment, and the men and events associated 
with its story. 


Last Paradise. 
Toronto: Jonathan Cape. 


Mr. Powell's “Last Paradise’ is the 
Island of Bali, immediately east of Java, 
in the Dutch East Indies. It is 
called because the Balinese, a million of 
them, live a healthy and contented life 
on an island that gives them everything 
that their hearts desire with very little 
labour. By working four months a year, 
the Balinese can produce all he needs for 
the wants of himself and his family. 
The rest of the time is his own, and he 
devotes it largely to art. Art is his pas- 
time, art expressed in sculpture, painting, 
music, or dancing. Mr. Powell, and his 
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Roosevelt, who contri- 


André 


friend 
butes to the book a series of delightful 


photographs, have set themselves the 
novel task of persuading the Balinese to 
preserve their individuality, their cus- 
toms, and their happiness, by shutting 
out automobiles, galvanized-iron roofing, 
cheap cotton clothing, and other com- 
modities that they do not need, that add 
nothing to their comfort, and that must 
inevitably lead to the loss of their inde- 
pendence. Meanwhile, they have given 
us this book, a fascinating story of a 
fascinating land. After reading it, one 
feels like saying, “If they can by any 
means save this Earthly Paradise from 
being westernized, surely they must have 
the support of all! fair-minded people.”’ 


* x . 


Yesterdays in Maoriland. By Andreas 
Reischek. Toronto: Jonathan Cape. 
1930. $3.75. 

This book tells the story of twelve 
vears’ exploration in New Zealand, 1877 
to 1889, by the Austrian naturalist An- 
dreas Reischek. It is a storehouse of infor- 
mation on the flora and fauna of the coun- 
try, and is particularly interesting in the 
light it throws upon the life and charac- 
ter istics of that remarkable people the 
Maori. Reischek was the first white 
man to be allowed to enter the country 
of King Tawhiao after the Maori Wars, 
and, having won the respect and esteem 
of the chieftain and his people, he had 
exceptional opportunities of studying 
the manners and customs of the Maori. 
In a series of expeditions he made his 
way into practically every corner of the 
two main islands, and also visited some 
of the smaller islands to the South, and 
in many cases he was the first white man 
to see this particular part of New 
Zealand. Altogether a very readable and 
informing book. 

* * * 


A Plan for the City of Vancouver, British 
Columbia, including a General Plan 
of the Regton. 1928. Vancouver: 
Vancouver Town Planning Commis- 
sion. 1929. pp. 310. $2. 

This comprehensive plan, prepared by 
the Town Planning firm of Harland 
Bartholomew and Associates of Saint 
Louis, provides for an anticipated growth 
of approximately one million people, and 
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envisages Vancouver as a great Pacific 
port. The Report covers streets, parks, 
transportation, harbour facilities, build- 
ing zones, and civic art, and the text is 
illustrated with a number of maps, dia- 
grams and pictures. 


* * * 


About England. By M. V. Hughes. 
London: J. M. Dent and Sons Limited. 
1927. $1.50. 


In a book that is compact enough to 
be carried in one’s pocket, Mrs. Hughes 
has gathered something of the charm of 
England. Itscountryside and highways, 
its castles and its churches, its history 
and literature pass before us. The key 
industries of England and their far-off 
beginnings are another side of the picture. 
Little villages and great cities are des- 
cribed, and in particular London and its 
historical background. A select biblio- 
graphy at the end of each chapter points 
the way to further reading. Pen and ink 
sketches add interest to the volume. 


* * . 


The Third Route. By Sir Philip Sassoon. 
Toronto: Doubleday, Doran and 
Gundy. 1929. $3. 


Thornton Wilder writes a character- 
istically charming introduction to this 
account, by the British Undersecretary 
of State for Air, of his expedition by 
flying boat and aeroplane to inspect the 
Air Force stations between England and 
India. But this book is much more than 
a record of the work of British flying 
detachments in Egypt, the Soudan, 
Mesopotamia and India, important as 
that is to anyone interested in present 
conditions in those countries. Sir Philip 
Sassoon is a very well-informed man, and 
one gets from his narrative delightful 
pictures of such places as Naples and 
Athens, Cairo and Khartoum, Thebes 
and the Pyramids, Jerusalem and Bagh- 
dad, Ctesiphon and Babylon, Karachi 
and Jodhpur, Delhi, Peshawar and the 
Khyber Pass, and those who have had 
the advantage of seeing even modern 
towns from the air and from the ground 
will understand the tremendous fascina- 
tion of seeing as a bird sees them these 
centres of ancient civilization and power. 
The book is illustrated with a number of 
clear air photographs. 
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Translation from the ‘““Avangnamiog,”’ 
December, 1928. 
Greenland newspaper, 
Godhavn, in Eskimo). 


printed at 


Through the Danish wireless station, 
on December Ist the following message 
was received via Pittsburgh in the 
United States: 

‘To the newspaper Avangnamiogq, 
Godhavn: 

“Returned from our journey from 
Alaska to the eastward, we send cordial 
greetings to all our friends in Green- 
land.”’ 

THORBJORN PORSILD. 
ERLING PORSILD. 

Thorbjorn and Erling Porsild who, 
two Winters and three Summers ago, 
left Canada’s capital have been travel- 
ling along the Arctic coast of Alaska and 
Canada amongst the Indian and Eskimo 
people. Their work has been an inves- 
tigation of the country traversed with 
the object of ascertaining the possi- 
bilities for domesticated reindeer. 

They are at present in Ottawa, the 
capital of Canada, writing the report 
from their expedition. When it is 
published it will, no doubt be of great 
interest to all Greenlanders. 


ArcTIC PATROL. 

The steamship ‘‘Beothic,”’ under com- 
mand of Captain Faulk, chartered by the 
Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch 
of the Department of the Interior of 
Canada, left Sydney July 30th, on the 
annual patrol of the Canadian Arctic 
Islands. Crossing Davis Strait to the 
west shore of Greenland, thereby avoid- 
ing the southerly flow of ice which at that 
season follows the shores of Baffin 
Island and Labrador, the first port of 
call is Godhavn, capital of Greenland. 
The next call is at Bache Peninsula of 
Ellesmere Island in latitude 79°, 04’, 
nearly 800 miles north of Godhavn. 
This is the most northern Canadian port 
and here is located a detachment of the 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police in 
permanent occupation. The post will be 
resupplied by the “‘Beothic.”” Returning 
south along the west shore of Smith 
Sound, the next stop is at Craig Harbour 
at the southern extremity of Ellesmere 
Island, where another permanent post 
of the Canadian police will be resup- 
plied. At Dundas Harbour near the 
eastern extremity of Devon Island is 
another of the police posts which will be 
resupplied. From Devon Island attempt 
will be made to proceed west through 
Lancaster Sound, Barrow Strait, and 
Melville Sound to Winter Harbour on 
Melville Island, where there is a cache of 
provisions which will be replenished. At 
the same time endeavour will be made to 
survey the musk-ox on that island witha 
view of ascertaining their numbers, 
condition, and location. The return 
journey will then be made to the police 
post at Ponds Inlet on Baffin Island; 
thence to Pangnurtung where it is 
intended, if possible, to establish a 
hospital. Lake Harbour on Hudson 
Strait will be visited. Thence the 
‘‘Beothic”’ will proceed to the police post 
at Chesterfield Inlet. Mr. W. E. 
Porsild is expected to join the expedition 
at this place for return home. Mr. 
Porsild is undertaking a most interesting 
exploration of the territory between 
Churchill and Chesterfield Inlet; he will 
travel by canoe from Churchill through a 
region little known between Dubawnt 
Lake and Hudson Bay. The results of 
his trip will be a valuable contribution 
to the geography of Canada. From 
Chesterfield Inlet the expedition will 
return to Sydney. 


SUPPLY STATIONS FOR AEROPLANES 


have been established throughout the 
great north-western part of Canada as far 
as the shores of the Arctic. The Royal 
Canadian Air Force purposes to visit 
all these stations this season for the 
purpose of investigating the supply 
arrangements. 








